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June. 
And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 
Then heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays. 
JAMES RussELL LOWELL. 





For Important Announcements see page 268. 


June Greeting—1886, 





In completing the first half of its forty-fourth 
year, the American Agriculturist for June one year 
ago observed: “‘Over three thousand congratulatory 
letters from subscribers within a few weeks afford 
most gratifying assurances that the steady im- 
provements in this Journal are everywhere rec- 


ognized. The present owners and publishers, 


who, six years ago, assumed control and man- 
agement, have freed the American Agriculturist 
equipped 
with brains and means as never before, unhes- 
itatingly promise a paper better and stronger 
with each succeeding issue. Dr. Geo. Thurber, for 
nearly a quarter of acentury the Editor, and all 
the able Associates and Writers who have ren- 


from all ENCUMBRANCES, and, 


dered material assistance in making the American 
Agriculturist what it is to-day—are still 
with us. At no period of its existence has 
this Company been in so prosperous and stable 
a condition as now.” 


Now with our editorial staff, an increased sub- 


scription list, staunch friends, and a bright future, 
the Publishers of the American Agriculturist renew 
the assurances and promises made to their readers 
when entering twelve months ago upon this new 
era of its existence. 
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The late spring has crowded May work into June. 
A great breadth of corn will have to be planted this 
month ; early-maturing varieties should be sought, 
even if the seed cost a good deal more. Manure 
should be applied liberally, for the late planted 
maize must do a deal of growing in a short time; 
but with fertilizers and good tillage this crop seldom 
disappoints. Very little grass will be fit for the 
scythe before the last week of the month. We may 
have to provide against a short crop by sowing 
forage of some sort. The kind depends upon the 
soil. If one has deep, rich, mellow soil, and can use 
yard-manare besides, nothing will pay so well on 
the whole as fodder corn. The best is ‘‘Ever- 
green,”’ or ‘“‘Mammoth Sweet,’ though the large 
‘* White Dent’ gives satisfaction. Thesame is true 
of corn for ensiloing. Do not stint the seed. Broad- 
cast fodder corn is never so satisfactory as that in 
rows thirty inches to three feet apart. For curing 
dry, this crop may be put in any time this month, 
or even later. There are several kinds of millet 
which may be sown for hay as late as the last of 
this month. Among them are none better on fairly 
good soil than the Golden (or German) millet. It 
is more productive than the kind called Hungarian 
Grass. Pumpkins as a “stolen crop” among the 
corn are never to be recommended ;. nevertheless, 
if, on account of the bad season, the work of crows, 
or other cause, -a good many hills miss, the case is 
altered, and a crop of field pumpkins may be taken 
with apparent benefit, though it is altogether prob- 
able that, if we were to know exactly how much 
the corn is damaged by the presence of the pump- 





kins, the result would not be so satisfactory, White 





beans dropped where the corn has missed, are a 
satisfactory crop, involving little extra labor, and 
do not interfere with late tillage, by either hand or 


horse....Take care of the pastures. Those farmers 
who have sweet upland pastures, free from weeds, 
covered with a close fine sod, with springs of water 
and some shade, have gifts from Heaven which 
they cannot too highly prize. They must not be 
cropped too close; keep horses and sheep off in 
dry weather, though in moist seasons they will do 
no harm ; in fact, sheep are a great help in keeping 
down weeds, for they eat many which cattle refuse. 
June is the butter month, and that is why such pas- 
tures are of so great value. The flavor of the 
golden product of the pasture and the kine, is 
highest and most ‘trosy’? now. That it shall be 
made and preserved at its best, the dairy must not 
only be sweet as soap and hot water can make it, 
but it must be far away from evil odors of every 
kind. For this reason the sensitive dairy woman 
will not make her butter for packing until after the 
manure is all hauled out, and the barn-yard cleaned 
and strawed. She will make it lively for the “‘ men 
folks” if they manure any of the fields within sight 
or, at least, smelling distance of the dairy this 
month, or in any proper butter month.... Millet is 
one of the most valuable articles of forage for 
milk- and especially butter-yielding cows, and a 
moderate supply, to be used either green or dry with 
corn fudder, which, fed green, always thins the 
milk, is of great value....The top-dressing of 
growing crops, grass, grain, roots, corn, etc., dur- 
ing the summer, with soluble manure, is often 
of extraordinary benefit. Nitrate of soda offers 
one of the best and least used fertilizers for this 
purpose. It may be sown broadcast by itself, or 
mixed with earth, simply to extend it and spread 
the dressing more evenly. Care must be used to 
apply it either just before or during rainy weather. 
SS 
Kitchen and Market Garden. 

Weeds, more than anything else, will demand at- 
tention. A weed that the rake will kill when young, 
if allowed to grow a few weeks, makes hard work 
with the hoe: ‘Early and often” is the motto in 
weeding. Try the rake on very young weeds. 
Proper weeding helps the crops by keeping the soil 
loose....Succession crops should be sown to keep 
up a continuous supply of beans, peas, sweet corn, 
beets, cucumbers, lettuce, etc. Spinach sown now 
will run to seed ; try beets instead ; also New Zea- 
land Spinach, which needs warm weather....Stop 
cutting the Asparagus when peas are plenty. Apply 


‘some quick-acting fertilizer, like nitrate of soda, 


and allow the shoots to grow....Beans.—If the 
Limas have not made a good stand, plant more seed 
at once; three plants to the pole are enough—two 
will answer.... Forward Early Cabbages and Cauli- 
flowers by frequent hoeing. Seeds for a late crop 
may still be sown early this month. Try some 
Savoys....Cucumbers.—Sow the pickle crop by the 
middle of the month. Sow in well-manured drills, 
six feet apart, dropping a dozen or more seeds to 
the foot; a final stand of a plant every foot or two 
will be enough....Celery plants in. the seed-bed 
may be shorn, to make them stocky. In the lati- 
tude of New York, next month is early enough to 
set out the main crop....Egg Plants should not go 
out until settled warm weather; give rich soil.... 
Onions.—Market when half grown; keep clear of 
weeds....Root crops, such as Beets, Carrots, Sal- 
sify, and Parsnips, are rarely thinned enough ; thin- 
ning freely is the chief step towards well-grown, 
tender roots. Cultivate between the rows until the 
foliage prevents....Keep the flower-stalks cut from 
the Rhubarb bed.... Peppers are to be treated like 
egg plants....Squashes of the Hubbard and other 
winter kinds need a warm soil. They may be planted 
in well-manured hills eight feet each way, leaving 
four plants in each, or in drills ten feet apart ; drop 
eight or a dozen seeds each four feet, and secure 
two plants.’ Use plaster for the early bugs, and 
Paris green for the later enemies... .Only in market 
gardens should Tomatoes be without support. 
Whatever will keep the fruit from the ground, 
whether it be merely brush, or a regular trellis, will 
so improve the quality, that it is worth providing 
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Orchard and Fruit Garden. 


Mulch trees planted this spring, if the surface 
soil canmot be kept mellow by frequent use of cul- 
tivator or harrow. See article elsewhere....Make 
arecord of the trees in a newly-planted orchard, 
and label all scattered trees....Iu large branches 
two grafts are usually set. If there is one’ too 
many, and the head will be crowded, cut it out. 
Treat a growing graft as if it were a young tree; 
pinch and control its growth. Remove all shoots 
just below the graft... .Thin fruit early. Try a few 
trees, remove half the 
fruit that sets, and note 
the result at harvest 
time.... When the leaves 
are fully expanded, is 
the safest time for the 
removal of large branch- 
es .... Insects demand 
attention. Curculios can 
only be destroyed by 
jarring the trees in early 
morning, catching on 
sheets, and killing. Re- 
move all webs of Tent 
Caterpillars ; the hand is 
the most useful imple- 
ment. Fasten cloths 
around the trees, with a 
single tack, to catch the 
Apple-worms as they 
descend ; remove every 
ten days, and kill those 
trapped. If Canker- 
worms are in the trees, 
Paris green may be used. 
Pear slugs are killed 
by dusting with lime. 
Borers, if in the tree, 
must be cut out with 
knife and wire-probe. ° 
Paper bands will prevent 
them from entering. The 
eggs are usually laid this 
month....If Black-knot 
appears on plum trees, 
cut out when it first ap- 
pears through the bark; 
if badly infested, remove 
the branch or the whole 
tree. ...Strawberries give 
the first returns. If the 
beds are not mulched, 
apply straw, coarse hay, 
leaves, or corn-stalks, to 
keep the fruit clean. 
Watch the pickers. One 
over-ripe berry spoils a 
basket. Strike runners 
in small pots for plant- 
ing in August or Sep- 
tember....Grape vines 
planted this spring 
should bear but a single 
shoot ; rub off all others. 
Older vines may have 
two or three, according 
to method of training. 
Remove all superfluous 
shoots; keep those to 
bear fruit or form canes tied up. Soft cotton 
twine is a good tie. Vines bearing for the first 
time should have but a single cluster to a shoot. 
....Currants and Gooseberries are benefited by a 
mulch. The same “ worm”? attacks both; on its 
first appearance apply white hellebore in powder. 
Dust it on the leaves, or apply it mixed in water, 
a tablespoonful to a pailful, constantly stirring 
from the bottom, as it is not soluble in water; 
renew every three or four days, until all are killed. 
....Raspberries and Blackberries. — Allow only 
those suckers to grow that are needed for next 
year’s fruiting ; keep tied up, and hoe up the rest. 

—~—>—_ 
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Greenhouse and Window Plants. 
Plants set outside for the summer should not 
suffer for lack of water, too much sun, from insects, 
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or from weeds in the pots....Make all repairs in 
the greenhouse and in the heating apparatus early. 
—<p——— 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Keeping is the main care now. The lawn should 
be cut with the machine as often as once a week, 
and oftener, if there is a rapid growth. Dig up 
large weeds. Near the trees and shrubs use the 
scythe or sickle....All borders of perennials should 
have the surface kept clean by frequent use of hoe 
and rake....Plant out beds of coleus and other 
greenhouse plants... Cannas and tuberoses may be 





Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


planted when the weather is warm....Sow seeds of 
annuals to keep a succession. Do not forget the 
everlastings....Unless seeds are to be saved, cut 
away the clusters from perennials as soon as the 
bloom is over.. Do not take up spring bulbs until 
the leaves fade; store them in a cool and dry place. 








PREPARING SEED CornN.—The thorough drying 
of seed corn is of great importance, as has long 
been well known by farmers who have been in the 
habit of hanging the selected ears in a smoke house, 
or tothe rafters in the warm, dry attic. Damp 
ears taken from a corn-crib, yield very poor seed. 
The late season will cause a good deal of late plant- 
ing, and it will be wise toselect the seed with great 
care. It will be agood plan to procure good seed 
from thoughtful, careful neighbors, and\pay a good 








price for it, rather to than plant poor seed that has 
been weakened by exposure to the cold and damp 
in the crib, and is generally moldy. After such an 
experience, farmers would in future take care to 
select their seed corn. in the fall, and keep it ina 
warm, dry place, in the best order for planting. 





Raising Spring Chickens. 
pelt 


The most profitable period in the life of a fowl, . 
is when it is about ten or twelve weeks old. If it 
has been well cared for, 
achicken will weigh two 
or two and one-half 
pounds then, and will be 
worth at least twenty- 
five cents a pound. Fifty 
cents is a very profitable 
price for a chicken of 
this age, which need not. 
cost more than fifteen 
or twenty cents. Early 
chickens sell the best, 
and those which have 
been hatched in April or 
May, should now be 
ready for sale. The 
young cockerels only, 
need be fed for this 
purpose, and the pallets 
should be kept for breed- 
ing. The best food for 
forcing a chick is scald- 
ed corn meal, allowed to 
soak for twelve hours. 
Fresh bone,crushed with 
a hammer on a stone or 
block, is also excellent 
food for this purpose, as 
it aids digestion, and 
supplies a considerable 
quantity of fat. This 
should be given two or 
three times a week. The: 
refuse fat and bone from: 
a butcher’s shop, which. 
can be purchased very 
cheaply, may be turned 
to good account in the 
poultry yard, and cheap 
wheat. screenings and 
crushed oats, which are 
cheap food, may be fed 
with them. Chickens 
should have an ample 
and frequent supply of 
fresh, pure water. Water 
makes up seventy-five 
per cent of the weight. 
of al] animals and ma- 
terially helps the diges-- 
tive process. Whatever 
aids digestion, helps 
growth and assists in the 
fattening. All the male 
chickens should be sold: 
and out of the way by 
July, excepting those re-- 
served for breeding, and! 
as soon as the last set- 
ting of eggs is put under the hen, every full-grown 
male bird should be put in confinement to fatten 
for kitchen use, or for sale. During the hot weather 
they are a worry and a loss to the hens, which 
thrive better and will lay more eggs without them. 
The best markets for “‘broilers,”’ as young chicks of 
two pounds or less are called, are the country 
boarding houses, and hotels and private families in 
the towns and cities. This kind of poultry can be 
shipped alive in baskets, covered with wire netting, 
five hundred miles with ease and safety. For in- 
stance, the New York markets are now largely sup- 
plied with spring chickens from Virginia and North 
Carolina, and by feeding well before starting, and 





leaving some corn in the coops, the chicks reach, 3 


the hands of the cunsignees in good order, pro- 
vided they are not packed too closely in the cars. 
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Farming in the Southwest. 
—~<>—_ 

There are many farmers at the present time 
thinking of changing their place of residence, to 
locate on newer and more fertile soil, and a correct 
knowledge of the locality to be selected is very 
important to all. I would advise any farmer in- 
‘tending to make a purchase or trade in lands not 
in his immediate vicinity, to not only go and see 
before locating, but to live at least one year where 
the intends making his home. In this way and in no 
other can he assure himself whether the change 
will be a benefit to him or the reverse. Farming 
in the South and Southwest is so radically differ- 
ent, and the change of climate from that in the 
Northern States so trying to both man and beast, 
that great deliberation should be used hefore 
making the change. The first and most marked 
change will be in the color and quality of the soil. 
Here in Central Arkansas where I am located there 
are threé principal classes of soil, namely: Prairie, 
timber land and bottom land. The prairie soil is 
not so dark colored as that of Illinois or Iowa, and 
is underlaid, at the depth of two feet, by an ex- 
cessively adhesive hard-pan, perfectly impermea- 
ble to water. It holds water and makes the soil 
cold and late to work. Another peculiarity about 
it is, that it requires two years, from the breaking, 
to raise a paying crop. The sod is so tough, and 
the summer season so dry, that it will not rot the 
first season. It is covered with a grass that makes 
fair hay, yielding about one ton to the acre. It 
also furnishes good pasturage from March 15th to 
December ist. It will produce about half the crop 
that can be raised on good Northern prairie. The 
timber land is more productive, yielding fair crops 
of grain, but it is very laborious and costly to 
clear. The farmers here girdle the large trees, cut 
all those under twelve inches in diameter level with 
the ground, and then plow, or rather “‘root’’ the 
soil with a “‘bull-tongue”’ plow, consisting of a 
narrow steel shovel, fastened to a stock, similar to 
a Northern slrovel-plow, and drawn by one mule 
orapony. Then fora series of years they have 
a clearing and burning every spring, necessitated 
by the falling branches of the girdled trees. It is 
a slipshod method, but the only one practiced in 
the South. .The bottom soil is the same the world 
over—alluvial, and rich. Itis for the most part 
owned by planters and merchants who rent the 
land to negroes and poor whites, furnish them with 
a mule or an old “ironclad” horse, an outfit of a 
few old tools, feed for the animal and bacon, corn 
meal and molasses for the renter’s family. The 
planters then mortgage the growing crop to secure 
their pay for supplies, and when the crop is grown 
it takes all the poor tenant has raised to pay the 
landlord for the supplies furnished him, which 
have been charged to him at not fifty, but one 
hundred per cent in advance of cash prices. This 
is cotton farming without any coloring. 

Another difference the Northern farmer will find, 
isin the wells and water-courses. Well water is 
invariably found ina white quicksand that cannot 
be dug into more than eighteen inches. It may be 
scooped out deeper but will fill up again, leaving 
only a small depth of water, though this is gen- 
erally clear and good. The water-courses or creeks 
run for six months, and sometimes more, but are 
dry the balance of the season. All creeks dry up 
at least three months in the year, and stock during 
those months have to drink the stagnant water left 
in low pools in the creek bed, or water drawn from 
wells. The climate is sure to tell on a family com- 
ing here from the North. Malaria in some form 
will manifest itself for one year or more, until the 
persons become acclimated. Some never can get 
acclimated, while others have very little sickness 
and soon stand the climate as well as natives. Of 
one thing I am sure—that a man, native or accli- 
mated, has not the energy or ambition which a 
Northern climate will give him. I did not write 
this article to deter any one from coming to Arkan- 
gas, or in fact to any portion of the South or West. 
There are many advantages as well as disadvan- 
tages to be found in the South, but I would advise 
Northern farmers to go slow, and if they are doing 





well, to stay where they are. If a farmer is not 
satisfied, he will find as good openings in Arkansas, 
providing he has from five to ten thousand dol- 
lars, as in any other State or country. A poor 
man cannot do so well here as at the North, be- 
cause wages are low, the conditions of health are 
against him, and it requires time and capital to 
make land productive in the South. The advan- 
tages presented to farmers of means here are: 
Cheap land, from one dollar to two dollars and a 
half per acre for unimproved land ; unlimited stock 
range, thousands of acres of grass being burned 
every year; magnificent timber ; peaceful and law- 


‘abiding neighbors; mild winters, and fruit of 


nearly every description. All kinds of vegetables 
are abundant, and in fact there is every element 
of success. A good home can be made if one has 
money enough, and uses it wisely. SUBSCRIBER. 





A Montana “ Round Up.” 


W. E. CATLIN, WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, MONTANA. 
—<—— 


East of the Missouri River, which in the upper 
part of its course flows northward, lies the Belt 
Range of mountains, separating the Missouri Val- 
ley from that of Smith River—a small stream,also 
running northward and emptying into the Missouri 
River above Fort Benton. On the north side of 
Smith River Valley, at the foot of another range 
of mountains running east and west are the famous 
Montana White Sulphur Springs and the town 
taking its name from them—well known through- 
out Montana as a health resort and place of heal- 
ing for rheumatism and chronic diseases generally. 

This is the county seat of Meagher County—a 
very large county—and is surrounded by ranges of 
mountains rich in mineral wealth, as yet but slightly 
developed; but the town is already an outfitting 
point of importance, and the trade center of a 
wide regiov. Into this little valley open the only 
‘passes ’’ from Helena, Bozeman, and the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, at Livingston or Townsend, to 
the valley of the Mussel Shell, the Judith Basin 
and the mining camps in the mountains northward. 
To the southeast of the Springs lie a group of 
mountains known as Castle Mountains, among 
which are the sources of the South Fork of Smith 
River, flowing northward, of Sixteen Mile Creek, 
flowing westward to the Missouri, of some of the 
tributaries of the Mussel Shell, flowing eastward, 
and of Shield’s River, emptying into the Yellow- 
stone, southward, whose valley lies between ‘‘ the 
Crazies’ and the Belt Range of mountains. 

Thus it will be seen that Smith River Valley is 
one of the most elevated in Montana, nestling 
among ranges of lofty mountains, five thousand 
feet above the sea, and cousiderably higher than 
the Missouri Valley. These physical features in- 
dicate also the relation of the Smith River Round- 
up to its neighbors on the Yellowstone, the Mussel 
Shell and the Judith. This little valley lies mainly 
from southeast to northwest. The ride of its 
round-up may be said to be from the Yellowstone 
River to the canon of Smith River, a stretch of 
one hundred miles or more from south to north; 
yet itis probably the smallest round-up in Mon- 
tana, assembling ordinarily from twenty to twenty- 
five riders—more if any large sales of cattle have 
been made ‘“‘to be delivered on the round-up.” Its 
officers are chosen annually—Captain, Secretary, 
Treasurer, etc. At a time agreed upon, say May 
20th, the ‘‘Spring Round-up,”’ divided into two or 
three ‘‘ messes,” each with its cook and baggage 
wagon, tents, provisions, etc., assembles at a given 
point, say Moss Agate Spring, on South Fork, for 
the first night’s encampment. Tepee and tent are 
pitched, and the cvoks prepare themselves for their 
first supper in camp. Each rider has three or four 
horses, which are ridden by turns. These, with the 
wagon horses, are in charge of a ‘‘ night-herder”’ 
and a ‘‘day-herder,’’ who are responsible for their 
safe keeping. A light stove, generally of sheet 
iron, having an oven for baking, serves the cook’s 
uses. Fresh meat,canned goods, spirits, vegetables, 
flour, rice, tapioca, sugar, salt, spices, etc., the 
best the local market affords, have been liberally 








provided. They live well, unless their cook is at 
fault. Early in the morning they are astir, break- 
fast is prepared and eaten, the horses are driven 
into a ‘rope corral,’’ caught and saddled for the 
ride. Now look for fun, and see the ‘ cayuses”’ 
plunge and buck! They cross Sixteen Mile, pass 
the low divide into Shield’s River Valley, and down 
to the Yellowstone, it may be to meet the Yellow- 
stone Round-up at atime agreed upon. Perhaps 
some, who have never seen a railroad, ride on seven 
mniles to Livingston, ‘‘to see the cars come in.” 
Returning, they separate into squads, or ride by 
twos and threes, by the Captain’s direction, over 
the valley and along each tributary stream, driving 
before them every ‘‘ bunch of cattle’? they see. 
All are driven up, and at eveuing those wanted are 
“cut out’? and “‘held.’? The rest go free. All 
hands, the Captain included, take their turns regu, 
larly in herding ‘‘the bunch” at night. The “ cut, 
ting out’ is a stirring scene—a time for riders to 
show off themselves and their steeds. There is 
often hard and reckless riding. The whole ‘‘ band” 
is surrounded by all the riders and ‘ bunched.” 
Then three or four riders go out and separate an 
animal, or a group of them, and drive them out 
and away, retaining cattle of their own brands un- 
til at length these only remain. This ‘ cutting- 
out’? is done at the end of each day’s drive. 
Thus they ride through Smith River Valley and 
gather all into their ‘‘corral” in the upper 
part. Here a halt is made for “ branding.”’ The 
drive is corraled and a part driven from the larger 
corral into an inner smaller one. A fire has been 
made, the irons are heated ; two men ride into the 
inner corral and rope each a calf by the neck or heels, 
The first caught is drawn by the lariat into an open 
space. <A ‘wrastler”’? throws it upon the ground, 
right side up. IJts heels are caught in a loop and 
drawn back, the fireman passes the branding iron 
called for, the brander seizes it, there is a hissing 
and a smoke and the smell of burned hair and 
scorched skin, with a howl of pain and fright. 
The “knifer,”” too, has done his work, on ear, 
throat or dewlap, wattle, or elsewhere, and the vic- 
tim is let loose. Another is by this time caught, 
‘‘wrastled’? down, and undergoes the same pro- 
cess, which is repeated until all are branded. Larger 
animals and “‘brands’’ that have been sold are 
passed through a narrow ‘‘shute’’ back into the 
larger corral, and branded and ‘‘ vented” as they 
pass. The ‘“‘vent” is any brand or mark which 
indicates sale and transfer, perhaps the seller’s 
brand inverted, or applied elsewhere as a proof of 
sale and transfer. Now and then a calf or young 
animal is found having no brand, and separated 
from its dam, so that its owner cannot be deter- 
mined. This isa ‘‘ Maverick.” Itis sold by the 
round-up and branded by the buyer, its price go- 
ing into the treasury of the round-up. Calves of 
brands not represented by an owner or agent in the 
round-up are marked and branded for the owner 
at a charge of two dollars per head, which also re- 
plenishes the treasury. Beeves, milch cows, and 
any others wanted, are held for, or driven away 
by their owners. The rest go free on the range. 
Tents are struck again, the riders are off for an- 
other part of the range, and wagons and loose 
horses are Griven on to the next encampment. So 
they sweep on down the valley, or turning up 
North Fork, look that corner over as far as the 
canon of the Mussel Shell, and the skirts of Castle 
Mountains, driving all they find to the next corral. 
Then on down the valley, past old Fort Logan to 
the canon of the river, doing much hard riding, 
getting many a fall—over a fallen cow, or by a 
horse’s stepping into a ‘‘ badger hole, ”’ or slipping 
and falling in making a sudden turn—bruises, 
sprains, and sometimes broken bones vr worse. 
They will have done well if their task is finished 
in time to celebrate the Fourth of July at home. 
The Fall Round-up usually starts out September 
20th, branding and marking, gathering, beeves 
sold or wanted for market, with cows, calves and 
other stock which owners may wish to retain or 
to keep in enclosures for wintering. Many now 
separate the earlier and larger calves from their 
dams and wean them. Snow generally flies, and 
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sometimes storms, often of great severity, come 
on before the Fall Round-up has finished its work. 
The Mussel Shell Round-up is a much larger 
body, comprising from one hundred to one hundred 
and twenty-five riders, all of whom are under 
one Captain, divided into a dozen “‘ messes,” with 
from four hundred to five hundred horses and a 
long train of wagons. Starting as early as May 
10th, sweeping the valley and its tributaries, per- 
haps as far as the Big Bend of the Mussel Shell, by 
the first of August they have done their work and 
returned to their homes for a brief rest of two or 
three weeks. Then they must be off again for the 
Fall Round-up, going over the same ranges, gath- 
ering and branding calves, picking up beef cattle 
for sale and shipping East. A long, tough job is 
theirs, and fortunate are they if they escape severe 
storms and cold and without loss of life or limb. 
Of other round-ups I need not speak. Each occu- 
pies its own district, has its well-defined limits and 
its own compact organization. The larger ones 
often have their riders constantly patrolling the 
ranges, but the work of all is essentially the same. 
The cook on Smith River Round-up receives fifty 
dollars per month; the night-herder two dollars 
and fifty cents per night; the day-herder from forty 
to fifty dollars per month ; riders ordinarily average 
about forty dollars per month. Experts will often 
get more—especially if they are good “ ropers.”’ 
The snow is melting, the ridges and some of the 
bottoms are bare, and stock, cattle and horses are 
‘rustling ’’ for themselves, and we hope that they 
will need no more feeding to carry them through. 





Among the Farmers of Louisiana. 
— > 

The crops to which the soil and climate of the 
“Pelican State’’ are adapted are neither numerous 
nor varied. Over a large part of the State, indeed, 
the ordinary agriculture of the Southern States 
may be pursued, and where it will pay, a kind of 
mixed farming followed. That is, the products of 
the soil may be corn and forage to be fed to 
horses, cattle, pigs, and sheep, in addition to cot- 
ton or perhaps other purely commercial crops. 
Large sections are so peculiarly adapted to sugar, 
rice, and cotton, that it is considered profitable 
to devote the land almost exclusively to these, 
In ante-bellum times, to use the common ex- 
pression, when these plantations were worked by 
slave labor, it was most profitable to conduct 
large estates. The same is, in a measure, true 
at the present time. The work has to be done 
at definite times, and a strong force is often 
necessary to save the crop. This is true at har- 
vest time, at any rate, and often at other seasons. 
In case of threatened danger from floods or cre- 
vasses, when the river breaks through the levees 
which confine it to its channel, and lays the coun- 
try under from two to five feet of water, a strong 
plantation force will throw up small protection 
levees, clear out ditches, and thus prevent dam- 
age to which the small planter would be subject. 


The Labor Problem. 


It is of course very important for the planter to 
have labor which he can depend upon to be faith- 
fuland diligent. Before the war he had certain 
and absolute control of his labor. Now it is much 
less satisfactory.' The negroes are independent, 
and much less industrious, and are as a whole, 
probably not so happy and contented during this 
transition period. Still, they value freedom more 
than anything else. At the same time, annoyed as 
the employers are by uncertain, independent, lazy 
hands, they too would not go back to the slave 
system if they could, to-morrow. 

Now the negro laborer is his own owner. He 
takes the risks of life and health. He was worth 
from fifteen hundred to three thousand dollars as 
a chattel. Now he can be hired for from sixty to 
eighty cents a day, with a cabin or sleeping quar- 
ters, and to board himself. Now the planter’s cap- 
ital is invested in improved machinery: then it 
was largely tied up in black humanity. The care 
which the planters took of their servants is well il- 








lustrated by the fact that, when any work of espe- 
cial danger was to be undertaken, slaves frequent- 
ly were not allowed to do it, but some poor white 
man was hired and well paid for the job. Trees 
around the house were valued for their shade, but 
often grew so tall as to endanger the house or its 
inmates by being blown over, or from having limbs 
broken off during high winds. The periodical top- 
ping of these trees was always a job for free men, 
white or black, it being too risky for the slave. 

Considering then all the cost of slave labor —the 
interest on the investment, the liability to loss, the 
cost of food and housing, etec.—it is easy to see 
that, even with the present disadvantages, the plan- 
tations may be more economically worked by freed- 
men who receive or should receive fair wages. 

The cost of living to the negro population is 
very light. The swamps-and the bayous teem with 
life—fish, crabs, crawfish as large as small lob- 
sters, terrapin, etc. Game is abundant, and I 
could not learn that any game laws were enforced. 
Berries and other fruits abound in their season. 
Pigs get their own living in the woods, and chick- 
ens are abundant, but how owned I did not in- 
quire ;—certain it is that the formality of owner- 
ship is no bar to the enjoyment by many negroes of 
pork and poultry, which are very common viands. 


Small Farmers, 


I conversed with several small farmers— men 
who either own or hire plantations and superin- 
tend the work. Before the war one owned a farm 
of a hundred acres or more, situated between or 
near large estates, the proprietors of which, as was 
usually the case under similar circumstances, did 
not like his presence so near, for his methods were 
different, his servants, some owned and some 
hired, differently treated, and he himself always 
present to superintend his own work. Hence he 
was constantly subjected to annoyances : his cattle 
would be driven out of the wood-pastures, his 
servants induced to leave him, and he himself 
urged to sell. Now he finds he can farm his own 
land without molestation. He can hire at reason- 
able rental as much other Jand as he wants, and 
although he cannot get so much accomplished for 
a ‘‘day’s work” by each hand, yet on the whole, he 
is much better off, and makes a bale of cotton or 
a hundred pounds of rice at a lower cost, and his 
own position is much more satisfactory. As a 
natural result, this class of men is increasing in 
number. The aristocracy founded upon the own- 
ership of slaves is broken down, and there is 
clearly being established upon its ruins an aristoc- 
racy of industry and thrift. Education is being ap- 
preciated, old bankrupt estates are being divided 
or sold entire to northern capitalists, and other 
changes are going on beneficial to the country. 

The small farmers, being unable to provide for 
themselves sugar machinery, rice-mills, cotton- 
gins, and presses, dispose of their cane outright; 
they take their cotton and rice to the gins or to 
the mill, and receive the product, the cotton in 
bales and the rice inshape for market. Railroads 
have been greatly extended within a few years, 
and the cotton-gins and presses are situated, where 
possible, near stations, so that hauling to the sta- 
tions may be avoided. Thus matters are gradually 
shaping themselves to be convenient for men of 
moderate means, which of course promotes the 
wealth, and increases the population, the busi- 
ness, and the intelligence of the community. 


Draining Sugar Cane Lands, 


Ilearned of an important experiment in under- 
draining undertaken by a northern capitalist upon 
one of those immense sugar plantations which line 
the banks of the Mississippi throughout a good 
part of the Louisiana lowlands, and I had the 
pleasure of inspecting the work with the proprie- 
tor. The principal facts may be briefly stated. 
Some eighty acres have been thoroughly under- 
drained. This is, however, but a very small por- 
tion of the sugar-ground. The drains were laid 
three and a half to four feet deep, and thirty feet 
apart. When water accumulates outside the pro- 
tection levee, great draining-wheels are set in 
motion, and the accumulations of water are rap- 








idly thrown out. These wheels are like the ordin- 
ary breast-wheels for using the power of low heads 
of water. Applied to draining, the wheels are 
made to revolve by steam power in the opposite 
direction, and raise the water to the top of the 
‘breast’? — about as high as the axle of the 
wheel — where it flows away. Louisiana is subject 
to, or is blessed by, an immense rainfall. This, if 
lam rightly informed, amounts to some five feet 
in the course of the year. After a heavy rain the 
drains run full several days, and though the surface: 
may not seem much drier than upon the undrained 
land, yet the amount of water in the soil is greatly 
lessened. The result, as shown by the product of 
cane, is truly surprising. All the land was treated as. 
nearly as possible in the same way, so that the ad- 
vantage might be clearly seen. The undrained 
land, or rather that from which the water was. 
drawn off by open drains, yielded only fifteen to 
twenty tons of cane to the acre, while upon the 
underdrained land it averaged about thirty-five 
tons, and in some cases went to forty-three to 
forty-five. Itis, of course, a pertinent question, 
What is the relative sugar product of the cane 
raised upon similar land when there is such a 
great difference in the amount of cane produced? 
From all sources I secured about the same reply, 
namely, that the sugar product as judged both by 
quantity and quality depended primarily upon the 
ripeness of the cane. It is probable that the small 
crop would ripen first, for in that latitude the cane 
does not go to seed, and hence is cut before it at- 
tains its full growth, though not before it reaches 
a certain degree of ripeness as cane. The time of 
cutting being regulated more by the season and 
the danger of frost than by any other considera- 
tion, it may well happen that the light crop will be 
the ripest. Yet as the cane on the drained land 
can usually start earlier and may be more thor- 
oughly and regularly tilled, it is by no means clear 
that the heavy cane will not also in some years con- 
tain the most sugar. At all events the difference 
is not obvious either by inspection or in the mak- 
ing of the sugar, but must be determined by ex- 
periments which involve accurate weighing. W. 








Hints for the Hay-Field. 


This, all through the Northern States, is the hay- 
ing month, and in the first days of June it is timely 
to turn our thoughts to the first of the harvests. 
A good deal has been learned about hay. We know 
that the earliest-made hay is the best. We know 
also that the hay which is made with the least ex- 
posure to the sun is far better than that which is 
dried by the heat and the wind until it breaks into 
dust under the foot. Thousands of farmers, who 
first read of hay caps in these columns many years 
ago, have learned that they will save their cost every 
year, if properly used. Experience has taught this 
lesson. A few short and pithy rules for making the 
best of hay might just now be repeated, as fol- 
lows: Get the mowers into good condition, without. 
a day’s unavoidable delay; watch the grass closely, 
and cut it before the seed is formed—just when the 
blossom is fading. Cut it as soon as the dew is off, 
but not while it is damp. Before the evening dew 
falls upon it, rake it up and put it in cocks holding 
about three hundred pounds each. If rain threatens, 
cover the cocks safely with hay caps. Take in no 
hay until all has been cut and cocked. The hay will 
cure,in the best manner in the cock} and it may stay 
a week without harm, if covered with the caps. 
When ready to draw it to the barn, uncover the 
cocks and throw them over and open them. Have 
one person doing this, while the others are loading 
and drawing in. Do not stack it, but place it under 
a tight roof, if it is only a barrack, open at the 
sides. Uncover only what can be drawn in in one 
day. As soon as the field is clear, give it a top-dress- 
ing of compost or some artificial fertilizer; but do 
not turn the cows upon it—it would pay better to 
buy some hay from aneighbor. Thislastrule applies 
to the next year’s crop, but it is rightly placed 
here, because vext year would be too late to use it. 
It is of the greatest importance, and should by no 
means be omitted. Finally, gather the hay caps to- 
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gether; dry them, if necessary; lay them evenly 
one upon another; roll them up; bind them in the 
roll, and store them in a dry place where no mice 
can gnaw holesin them. It would be an excellent 
thing to steep them in a solution of alum and sugar 
of lead, to preserve and make them waterproof, 
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Applying Fertilizers to Corn. 
—<—> 

It is quite reasonable to suppose that plants can 
‘be gorged with food as animals may be, and that 
injury may result from it. This is quite true as re- 
gardscorn. Thecorn plant hasa long season of 
active growth. It requires about one hundred 
days for its maturity. If all the food which is re- 
quired to mature the plant is added to the soil ina 
soluble and avuilable condition at the planting, 
a large quantity may be lost before the plant can 
utilize it. Soluble fertilizers diffuse themselves 
in a moist soil with great rapidity, and are quickly 
carried off by the drainage water into the subsoil. 
Sir J. B. Lawes has noticed the nitric acid of nitrate 
of soda, which has been applied to the surface soil, 
escaping in the water flowing from the drains, in 
forty-eight hours after the application. If then, 
six hundred pounds of this fertilizer should be ap- 
plied to the corn crop before the sowing of the 
seed, it will begin to be lost before a single root 
has been formed to arrest its escape. This fact is 
given only as an instance of how fertilizers may be 
lost by misapplication. At the best, an excess cf 
fertilizing material given to corn in its early stages, 
forces a rank growth of stalk, and the plant food is 
exhausted before it can be converted into grain, 
which is the most valuable part of the crop. Dur- 
ing some years past, we have been growing corn 
under a new system of fertilizing, which is to 
apply the fertilizer at’ intervals, as after each time 
of cultivation, instead of before and immediately 
after the planting. The effect has been to notably 
increase the yield of grain, and decrease the growth 
of stalk. By this method, eighty bushels of grain 
per acre have been produced, and in growing sweet 
corn for sale, fine, large, and well-filled ears are se- 
eured. The fertilizer is dusted along the rows be- 
fore the cultivator is used, or immediately after, 
and the first shower carries it down to the roots. 
The same method of applying fertilizers I-.as 
been used for root crops with favorable results. 








Care of Horses’ Feet. 
Re eae 

Horses in civilized lands suffer more from 
ailments of the feet than from any other cause. 
The feet of a horse are subject to many injuries, both 
from bad shoeing and from ill-kept roads, and it is 
important for owners of horses, to study well how 
these causes of diseased feet can be avoided. But 
in the consideration of this question there are some 
points not well understood. The ‘ London Stock- 
keeper’’ gives a statement that a horse weighing 
sixteen hundred pounds, when drawing a load, bears 
a weight upon the feet of two tons, the extra press- 
ure being caused by the downward force of the act 
of drawing. Now, an average horse’s draft-power 
amounts only to a forward strain of one hundred 
and fifty-seven pounds. As the horse is only ex- 
erting this forward force by pressure upon the col- 
lar, it is clear, the feet cannot press with any more 
force upon the ground, so that the above explana- 
tien of the cause of injury to the horse’s fout, is 
imaginary. It is not the force exerted by work at 
all. A wild horse, galloping at the top of his speed, 
presses upon the ground with his feet more than a 
horse moving a ton in a wagon upon a road at the 
rate of two miles an hour; and yet wild horses have 
excellent feet and are never lame. But they have 
a choice of a smooth path, and have no blacksmiths 
to cut away the frogs of their feet, and sv deprive 
them of the very means nature provides for the pro- 
tection of the foot. If the roads were kept in good 
condition and free from loose stones, and the frog 
of the foot were never pared, horses would rarely 
suffer from foot-lameness. Frog-pressure expands 
the heels, toughens the horns, cures corns, and 
does much toward giving a horse sound feet. 


























Bee Notes for June. 


L. C, ROOT, MOHAWK, N. Y. 
—<>_—_ 


Beekeeping, more than all other pursuits of 
which I have any knowledge, requires prompt 
action. In many departments of agriculture, what 
is not completed one day, may be finished the next, 
with little, if any loss; but if one houris lost by 
the bees during the time of any class of blossoms, 
it can not be madeup. In most localities, the 
period of honey-gatheringis short. The necessity 
for having all things ready at the proper time, will 
be evident. The success, during this first honey- 
producing month, will depend largely upon pre- 
vious care and management, as well as upon that 
of the present. It is very essential that at this 
time, all colonies expected to store surplus honey, 
should be very populous. One very populous col- 
ony will store more honey, in proportion, than a 
half dozen weak ones. Half a bushel of bees 
in one colony, will gather much more honey, 
than six colonies having but three quarts each. 

Many beekeepers make a great mistake in divid- 
ing their stocks to increase their numbers, too 
early in the season. The injunction, ‘‘ keep each 
colony populous, and supplied with a good, prolific 
queen at all times,”’ should be generally observed. 
What we need is, better stocks, rather than a 
larger number. Beginners should study the condi- 
tion of the interior of the hive, and and learn what 
will tend to increase the populousness of the col- 
ony. The bees that make up the colony at this 
season, are a queen, a quantity of drones, or males, 
and the workers, which are undeveloped females, 
sometimes called neuters. If the hive contains 
too much drone comb, a useless number of con- 
sumers will be reared, and the space which is 
thus occupied, will be lost for rearing working 
bees. From one-third to one-half of an ordinary- 
sized frame of drone comb, is sufficient for each 
hive. I prefer a small piece in each of three or 
four frames, making in a]l about the amount named. 

With a good movable comb hive, all observations 
can be made accurately. In most locations, strong 
colonies will commence storing surplus this month. 
Such should be promptly supplied with boxes, as 
soon as the bees will occupy them, if box honey is to 
be secured. If the surplus is to be taken with the 
honey extractor, empty combs should be added. 
The advantage to be gained by supplying a good 
number of empty combs for extracting, can only be 
appreciated after atrial. For adding these combs, 
I prefer tiering up the hives one above the other, 
two or three in hight, as the strength of the colony 
will warrant. Those who have no surplus combs, 
should fill frames with comb foundation. The 
cells will soon be drawn out, and honey stored in 
them. Questions with regard to any point in the 
management of bees,sent to the editors of the 
American Agriculturist, will receive prompt attention, 





Some Seasonable Apiary Matters. 
—<>_— 

TRANSFERRING BeEES.—In the transferring of 
bees from box hives to those with movable combs, 
the combs are cut out, and fastened into the 
frames by means of thorns, wires, strings, sticks, 
or other similar contrivances. Combs in box hives 
are usually crooked, and built in such shape that it 
is generally impossible to fill a frame with them 
without making a patched-up job. A better way is 
to drive the bees from the box hive into a new 
hive, furnished with frames of wired foundation. 
If honey is coming in plentifully—and it ought to 
be at this season of the year—it will require only 
forty-eight hours to change the sheets of founda- 











‘ion into beautiful, straight, worker combs. 
Twenty-one days later, all the worker brood in the 
old hive will be hatched, and a new queen begin- 
ning to lay, when another swarm can be driven 
from it. The new queen, not having been raised 
under favorable conditions, should be killed, and 
the bees united with the swarm first driven out, 
when, if there is any honey in the fields, that col- 
ony will pile up the surplus. If increase is more 
desirable than surplus honey, the second swarm 
can be treated the same as the first, except that it 
must be given a good queen in place of its poor 
one. Now is the time to zplit up the ‘‘ old gum, ”’ 
from which may be taken a nice lot of extracted 
honey and some combs to melt up into wax for 
making more foundation. 

W. Z. Hutchinson writes, describing a new re- 
versible frame. Many new kinds of reversible 
frames have been invented during a few years 
past. One of the best of these is one invented 
by Mr. James Heddon, of Michigan. Figure 1 
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Fig. 1.—REVERSIBLE FRAME. 


shows this frame in place, as it hangs in the hive; 
figure 2 shows it partly reversed. The frames 
shown are ‘‘ wired, ’’ ready to be filled with foun- 
dation. The frame is of wood, and turns upon 
wire nails driven through the lower end of the 
arms. Bits of the comb and propolis give but lit- 
tle trouble, as the shear-like action of the frame, 
combined with that of the arms, cuts away such 
obstructions. The large openings between the 
lower part of the frame and the sides of the hive, 
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Fig. 2.—FRAMF PARTLY REVERSED. 


‘greatly facilitate the removal of the frame, and 


there is not the danger that the bees will fill these 
spaces with comb that there would be were they 
in the upper part of the hive. In time we shall 
have a reversible hive. 


oS 


Poultry for the Farm. 
—<—>— 


The continual advocacy of fancy poultry for 
common farm use is an error. The poultry papers, 
and most agricultural papers, advise the breeding 
of certain pure breeds, as if they possessed merits 
far superior to the barn-door fowls, and common 
poultry. This is a mistake. No one advocates the 
use of thorough-bred horses, well bred trotters, 
pure Percherons or Clydes, pure-bred pigs, or 
sheep, or cattle, to the exclusion of common ones, 
but_farmers are urged to improve their common 
stock by breeding-up, by gradually introducing 
better blood and breeding, with some definite aim. 
Thus our common mixed sheep, which are regular 
breeders, good mothers, and have plenty of milk, 
are crossed with pure rams of one of the establish- 
ed breeds. If size is wanted, with long wool, the 
Cotswold is perhaps employed; if the wool is to be 
improved in fineness without so much reference to 
the mutton, one of the Merino breeds will be 
selected, while if early lambs of fine quality are 
desired, one of the Down breeds is chosen by the 
raiser. This is precisely the course which should 
be followed by farmers in poultry raising. The 
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advantage of grading up com- 
mon poultry is, however, not so 
profitable in most cases as cross- 
breeding. This is, properly, the 
interbreeding of two pure varie- 
ties. We have, however, usu- 
ally no pure breed of fowls upon 
the farm, and of course wish 
to utilize those which we have. 
Therefore the first thing to do 
is to grade upthe flock. After 
two or three years, when they 
have the looks and qualities 
of pure-breds, the hens may be 
crossed with cocks of another 
breed, and then most of the ad- 
vantages of cross-breeding will 
be realized. In this use of pure- 
bred cocks which we recom- 
mend, no male bird should run 
with the same flock more than 
two years. If he is healthy and 
vigorous, and his progeny of 
the first year take strongly after 
him, in form as well as feather, 
he may well be kept the second 
year torun with pullets of his 
own get. After three years the 
blood of the original flock will 
be reduced to one-eighth; after 
four years to one-sixteenth. One 
has a flock of hens which have 
been carelessly bred, and no fresh 
blood has been introduced for 
years, They are small, hardy, ac- 
tive, fair layers, good sitters ard 
mothers, and get their own liv- 
ing all summer—but the garden 
suffers. How can the flock be 
improved? This, we conceive, 
is the question which may be 
put by ninety-nine in a hundred 
of the keepers of hens in the 
country. The answer suggests 
itself, but first we should know 
whether eggs, or broilers, or full- 
grown fowls for market(chickens 
in autumn or winter) pay best. 
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LEGHORN COCK. 
Reproduced from the English Live Stock Journal for the American Agriculturist. 


Hamburghs lay many but small 
eggs, while all are persistent 
layers of beautiful white eggs. 
The half-bloods, as a whole, will 
take after the pure breed in a 
good measure, and in so far may 
be said to be an improvement 
upon the old stock. The second 
year the three-quarter bloods 
will closely resemble pure-bred 
ones; some will only be disting- 
uished from pure-bloods by an 
expert, while others will show 
their dung-hill origin very clear- 
ly, and yet, as layers, these may 
be the very best. So improve- 
ment goes on. The flock will 
in two or three years assume the 
appearance of ‘‘fancy” poultry 
of the breed selected with which 
to produce the improvement. 
The question naturally arises, 
Will they be improved ? — be 
better and more profitable than 
they were before? Perhaps not 
for all uses,—but as layers, yes. 
The hens will lay more eggs; 
they will be less inclined to sit; 
if they sit at all, they will proba- 
bly be broody only for a few 
days, and as producers of eggs, 
no doubt the flock will be more 
satisfactory. Should one of the 
French breeds have been select- 
ed—say the Houdans or Creve- 
ceurs—the change and improve- 
ment in the flock will be very 
marked. As to the number of 
eggs, a flock crossed and graded 
up with Leghorns will sur- 
pass them, but the eggs of the 
French grades will exceed the 
others in size ard possibly total 
weight. Besides, the birds will be 
larger, and very much superior 
for the table. In fact, were one 
to set out to grade up a flock of 
common fowls to produce the 





CREVECEUR FOWLS. 


Engraved after Bungartz for the American Agriculturist, 


HOUDAN FOWLS. 


The farmer must treat his flock of hens exactly | one of those breeds famous for the number of eggs | best table fowls for autumn and winter, he could 
as he would his flock of sheep or his herd of cows, | the hens lay. Size and beauty of eggs may be an | hardly do better than take the Houdan or Creve- 
or other stock—that is, secure the use of full-blood | object, or simply a large number may be most de- | ceur, which are large, have superior flesh, white 


males having the desired characteristics. 





Thus, | sirable. The French breeds and the Spanish usually | skins, and are persistent layers of large white eggs. 
if he wishes egys, he will buy cocks of some | have large eggs; Leghorns, eggs of medium size; | They are, however, less hardy than the Leghorns. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm. 


New Series.—No. 12. 
—<—> 

“We have had an awfu) winter here,’’ said the 
Doctor, ‘‘ and it is delightful to hear the robin sing 
once more and see the green grass. There is much 
sorrow and sadness in life, and happy is he that is 
blessed with good health and a contented disposi- 
tion, with a willingness ané ability and opportunity 
towork. Forgetting the things that are behind, let 
us press forward.’’—‘‘ We certainly have plenty of 
work to do,” said I, “‘and short time to doit in. 
We have practically no spring. We jump from 
winter into summer. On Easter Sunday, April 5, 
we went to church ina sleigh. Last year I sowed 
celery seed March 20. This year we could get 
nothing in, not even early peas, before the middle 
of April. Nevertheless I hope for a good season. 
The best corn I ever grew on the farm, was not 
planted till the first week in June. Of course, I 
prefer to plant earlier if the season will admit ; but 
if the season is late, we can plant late with reason- 
able expectations of getting a fair crop. Every 
spring, however, only demonstrates anew the ad- 
vantages of underdraining.’”’—‘‘ You say this,”’ said 
the Doctor, ‘‘ notwithstanding your visit to the 
cheap lands of the West, last season. ~The Deacon 
thought you would come home cured of what he 
calls your craze for underdraining. He thought, 
when you had traveled over millions of acres of 
good land that could be bought for five dollars or 
less per acre, you would doubt whether it would pay 
to expend twenty-five dollars per acre in under- 
draining.”’—‘‘I have seen nothing to change my 
views on that subject. And what is far more im- 
portant, it seems that intelligent, practical farmers 
in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, are year after year 
underdraining more and more land. There is far 
more underdraining dune in what we formerly 
called the Western States, than with us. If it pays 
there, it will certainly pay here. I think even the 
Deacon will admit, when land needs it, underdrain- 
ing, when properly done, will more than double the 
value of the land. The Deacon has been offered 
one hundred and fifty dollars per acre for his farm, 
and another farm in the neighborhood, on a back 
road, was sold for one hundred and forty dollars per 
acre. If underdraining will double the value of 
land, as it certainly will, when needed, and if the 


’ work can be done for twenty-five dollars per acre, 


where can money be invested to better advantage ?”’ 
—‘‘ How you talk,”’ said the Squire ; “you know, 
and I know, that the farm could not sell for one 
hundred dollars per acre more after it was drained 
than before.’—‘“‘ Perhaps not,” I said, “‘ but it is 
really worth a good deal more.”—‘‘ A thing is 
worth,” said the Deacon, ‘ what it will bring, and 
no more.’’—‘‘ This,” said I, “‘is the popular no- 
tion, and there is some degree of truth in it; but I 
will not argue the point. This, at any rate, is 
true: if you are going to keep the farm, and work it, 
it will pay you well to drain and make other neces- 
sary improvements, so far as you can afford to do 
so, without running too much in debt.”’ 





““W. H. 8.” writes: “I have a small farm of 
thirty-three acres, two miles from the city of Auro- 
ra, [ll., from which I haul a good deal of manure. 
There is a slaughter-house vear the farm, and I am 
to have the manure, if I keep it well supplied with 
straw for the cattle ani some twenty head of hogs. 
Will it pay to haul coarse, unrotted manure from 
the livery stables and throw it into the pig pen, to 
be mixed up by the hogs with the refuse of the 
slaughter-house? I shall have to draw the ma- 
nure about one-third of a mile further than if I 
drew it direct to the fields.’—On my own farm, 
I use the manure from the horse stables, and fre- 
quently from-the sheep sheds, to bed the hogs. 
The most valuable part of animal excrements is the 
liquid portion, and hogs void a large quantity of it. 
This goes into the horse manure, and adds much to 
its value. Hogs fed on slaughter-house offal, aad 
bedded with horse litter, with more or less flesh, 
blood, bones, and other animal matter in addition, 
should afford manure that will make corn fairly 
jump and cabbages Jaugh at the green worms. 








“Here, Deacon,”’ said I, ‘‘is a letter that pleases 
me. F. F. Fish, of New Hampshire, writes to the 
editor of the American Agriculturist as follows: 
‘In Walks and Talks in the March number, Mr. 
Harris says: ‘‘I think I am safe in saying, that, as 
a whole, there will be little profit in applying vitrate 
of soda to wheat, barley, oats, rye, and other late 
crops.”” In the April number, in reply to Mr. New- 
bold, page 139, you say: ‘‘If he wants to be sure of 
a big crop of oats for hay, let him sow broadcast 
three hundred pounds of nitrate of soda per acre, 
before drilling in the seeds.’’ Does your advice to 
Mr. N. agree with Mr. Harris’ opinion of the profit- 
able use of nitrate of soda?’ ’’—‘‘I do not see,” 
said the Deacon, “‘ what there is in that to please 
you ?”’—*‘ Simply this,’’ said I, ‘‘ it shows that peo- 
ple read the paper—read the whole of it, and not 
one month only, but the next month, and recollect 
what they read. A writer, to do his best, must feel 


that what he writes, is read, just as a speaker needs - 


to see and feel that his audience is listening to what 
he says. In regard to the two articles, there is no 
contradiction ; I wrote both of them. It is certainly 
true that, at a sale at average prices, there is littie 
profit in using nitrate of soda or other nitrogenous 
fertilizers for wheat, oats, rye,etc. If wheat would 
jump up to one dollar and a half per bushel, and 
stay there, we could then use nitrogenous manures 
with decided profit.’”’—‘‘ But,’’? said the Deacon, 
“why did you tell Mr. Newbold to use three hundred 
pounds of nitrate and three hundred pounds of 
potash for oats, if it will not pay? That is the ques- 
tion Mr. Fish wants answered.’’—“ In the first place 
I did not tell Mr. N. that it would pay. I simply 
told him, if he wanted to be sure of a big crop of oat- 
hay, he should use nitrate of soda and potash. A 
man keeping cows near a large city is frequently 
so desirous of getting fodder, that he does not care 
if it does cost a little extra. But in point of fact, I 
think my advice was good, and that the nitrate and 
potash would give a sufficiently large increase, to 
more than pay. The point is this: Nitrate of soda 
and potash would be likely to give a great growth 
of straw—and Mr. N. wanted oat-hay, not grain. 
It is a well-ascertained fact that a plant, if short of 
potash, will produce grain, but very little straw. 
The addition of potash may give no more grain, but 
it would produce a large growth .of straw, and if 
straw is wanted, its application, together with ni- 
trate, might pay well; but potash alone would 
probably do little good. I hope | make myself 
understoed. If not, I will try again.” ; 





‘Speaking about plants shading the land,” said 
the Doctor, who had been reading the newspaper, 
“there is some truth in the common notion that 
the shade is beneficial. If the ground is moist 
enough, the shade favors nitrification. But grow- 
ing plants evaporate so much water, that the soil 
soon gets so dry that nitrification cannot go on. 
In Mr. Lawes’ experiments, a single clover plant, 
from May 25 to June 28 evaporated one thousand 
four hundred seventy-three and one-half grains of 
water. If the plants occupied ten square inches 
each, there would be six hundred and twenty-seven 
thousand two hundred and sixty-four plants on an 
acre—each plant evaporating one thousand four 
hundred and seventy-three and one-half grains per 
day. In other words, an acre of seed clover in June 
evaporates through the plants, fifteen thousand 
five hundred and forty-seven pounds of water per 
day! Talk about shade! Talk about our puny at- 
tempts at watering! A few weeds, or plants of any 
kind, will evaporate water on even a small area of 
land faster than a man can carry it. He had better 
spend his time in killing the weeds, and at the same 
time use the cultivator and secure an inch of loose 
soil on the surface, which will serve as a mulch,” 

The Deacon smiled, but said nothing. He had 
heard the Doctor make the same remark again and 
again. Still, what he says is true, and I think all 
good farmers and gardeners are more than ever 
before acting on the idea. They are certainly culti- 
vating their land more thoroughly than formerly. 
With some exceptions, our farmers now keep their 
corn and potato fields remarkably clean. I was 
going to say, beans also, but.I am not so sure about 
that. Many bean fields are very far from being as 





clean as they should be. ‘One reason for this,’® 
remarked the Deacon, ‘*is because the beans do not 
afford shade enough to hold the weeds in check.” 





“T should think,’’ said the Doctor, ‘‘that the 
farmers on the new, cheap land of the Northwest. 
would go into the raising of beans on a large 
seale.”’-—‘‘ When I was in Minnesota and Dakota 
last fall,’ said I, ‘“‘the same idea struck me. The 
soil and the climate are favorable. But possibly 
there would be a difficulty in procuring the neces- 
sary labor to pull the beans,.”—‘If they should 
grow the crop on a large scale,’’ said the Doctor, 
“they would very soon have a machine to pull the 
beans, or, possibly, to thrash them where they 
stand. We ought to raise beans enough to supply 
the world. As matters now are, beans are grown 
on a comparatively circumscribed area, and any 
trivial cause may greatly enhance prices and thus 
effectually stop the foreign demand. Some years, 
beans are down toa dollara bushel, and then up 
to three dollars per bushel. Of course, such ex- 
treme fluctuations seriously interfere with foreign 
trade. But let the Northwest take hold of the mat- 
ter, and we should have a large area to draw from, 
and steadier prices and a larger trade would be the 
result. Beans are the most nutritious of all vege- 
tables. They will keep from year to year. They 
do not need grinding into flour, like wheat, and 
moreover can be easily transported any distance. 
Let us have more beans—especially for export.’’ 





‘“Ts it too late to sow seed for winter cabbages ?” 
asks the Doctor. ‘Mrs. Miller sowed the first of 
May, and she has almost always wonderful success.’* 
—‘‘ She is certainly a remarkable woman,” said the 
Deacon ; ‘‘I drove past her place this spring, and 
she was digging the finest crop of parsnips I ever! 
saw grown. It was nice, sandy land, and the pars- 
nips came out as straight, smooth and round, as if 
they had been turned ina lathe. I asked her where. 
she got her seed. ‘I raised it myself,’ she said ; ‘1 
raise it every year. It is not much trouble.’ She 
did not tell me so, but I thought the crop would 
yield at least five hundred bushels per acre, and she 
was getting sixty cents a bushel for them. The 
profits on the crop, after deducting all expenses, 
would more than pay for the land.’’—‘‘ Parsnips 
and ruta-bagas,’’ said the Doctor, “are two good 
crops for the farm garden, as distinguished from 
the ordinary suburban market garden. They can 
be grown on cheap farm land—provided it is made 
rich, and clean, and mellow. Itis not necessary to 
be close to markets. But you are not answering 
my question about cabbage seed. Is it too late to 
sow ?’’—‘* Not at all,’ said I, “‘you can sow such 
varieties as Fottler’s Drumhead, and Short-Stem 
Flat Dutch, until the first of June, but you should 
push them right along. After the first of June, in 
this section, for winter cabbages, it is best to sow 
Winningstadt, or Henderson’s Early Summer. 
The reason Mrs, Miller sows so early, is that she 
probably has a large, late variety of her own, that 
requires the whole season to grow in.’”’—‘‘ If I had 
had her seed last year,”’ said the Deacon, ‘it would 
have been ahundred dollars in my pocket. It is 
curious that the seedsmen of the world cannot 
raise as good parsnip and cabbage seed, as a poor 
German widow, on a little farm in the country, 
nine miles from the city, left with a small family of 
children, and a rapacious creditor trying to get the 
place away from her.’’—‘“‘ Of course,”’ said I, ‘‘ they 
can raise just as good seed if they would take the 
necessary pains, but for some years past the com- 
petition has been so severe, and seeds are so cheap 
that né one could afford to raise really good seeds. 
Good seeds are costly, and the grower can not get 
pay for his care and labor. But there is a better 
time coming. Our Experiment Stations are doing 
a good work in testing seeds and varieties. They 
not only give valuable information, but their tests 
are a check on seedsmen. Such tests as those given 
in the last Annual Report of the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, will make a careless seedsman 
wince. But there are worse things about the seed 
business than sending out old seed that will not 
grow. A lot of poor cabbage seed that will all grow, 
may not produce one good head ina hundred.” 
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A Farm Rat Trap. 


D. Z. Evans sends us a sketch of arat trap, 
of which he says: Thisis made on a rather ex- 
tensive scale, as the body of the trap is a barrel; 
generally an old slop barrel, on account of its at- 
tractive odor. It is filled, to within about six 
inches of the top, with water; on the surface of 
this is carefully strewn hay-chaff from the barn 
floor; upon this is spread a thin layer of bran, with 
a few grains of corn to make it look more inviting. 
A small “ tilting-board ”’ is affixed to the edge, as 





FARM RAT TRAP, 


shown mm the engraving, which will keep its posi- 
tion when not too heavily pressed on the shorter 
end. When a rat steps upon it, off he slides, and is 
drowned. The trap, if set in the barn or elsewhere, 
must stand where the rats will readily reach it from 
other barrels, boxes and the like. We have caught 
many of the ‘‘old sharpers,’’ in this way, which 
were too wary to be enticed into a common trap. 





Making Both Ends Meet—Closer Econo- 
mies, 


—_ 

How shall we make both ends meet ? is a serious 
question in many farmers’ homes. It is easy to 
say, by economy, but it is not so easy to work it 
out. Our forefathers kept but one fire, and around 
its cheerful blaze the family gathered. The back 
log in the ample fire-place warmed the room, which 
served for kitchen, sitting-room, pantry, and with 
a recess in one corner, for a bedroom for the old 
folks. Now two or more fires are considered a 
necessity. The kitchen stove must be kept going, 
and then in most farmers’ families there is a “ liv- 
ing room,” a sort of combined dining and sitting 
room, which must be warmed. Stoves are required 
for both, and perhaps coal must be purchased. 
Often where there is a wood lot, the kitchen fire is 
made from wood. It takes a hundredfold more 
capital to warm a farmer’s dwelling now than for- 
merly. Well, what of it? We are trying to make 
both ends meet. The cost and repair of the stoves 
is a considerable item where there is a short income. 
Carefulness must be practiced to save expense. 
Make the stoves last as long as possible. Then we 
must cut our own wood and burn it where we can, 
In more than three-fourths of the State of New York 
the farmer can buy his coal for less money than he 
could hire his wood cut and drawn to his house 


and made ready for the stove. To save money, he | 
must do the work without hiring, and if possible, | 


sell wood enough to pay for the coal, which has 
become such a necessity and luxury. Our fore- 
fathers lighted their dwellings with tallow dips, 
and later on the candie moulds were invented, and 
aset did for the neighborhood, the thrifty house- 
wives taking turns in making up the candles, after 
the farrow cow was killed and the taliow had been 
tried out. In very economical families, or where 
poverty haunted the fireside, the chimney blaze 
lighted the room, or a better light was had from 
pine knots. One of the ablest statesmen New York 
ever produced, Col. Samuel Young, educated. him- 
self by the aid of such alight. The brass -candle- 
sticks were the ornaments of the parlor mantel 
when not in use, and on public occasions they vied 
with the whale oil lamps as evidences of luxurious 
comfort. Our lighting, thanks to the bountiful 
earth and its kerosene, is the least of expenses, so 
we cannot cut down much on this, except we buy 
our oil by the barrel—then there may be a saving 
of eight or ten cents on a gallon, if we purchase 





the better kinds, and we should never get any 
others. The best are the safest. There will be 
some loss when we buy a barrel by evaporation 
and leakage, but it is a trifle and not equal to the 
bother and time spent in getting it by the little. 
Candles should not be entirely discarded, as they 
are best to carry about. Glass chimneys break 
easily, and where there is careless use, are quite 
an item of expense. The maple trees used to fur- 
nish the most of the sweets, but now money has to 
do it, except with a few praiseworthy farmers, who 
are wrestling with the problem of sorghum at non- 
paying odds, so far as an income is concerned. Our 
less nervous ancestors enjoyed a drink of hot pea 
or barley coffee, and suffered less than we do with 
sleepless nights and poor digestion. There was a 
saving, as well as health in their drinks, and the 
boughten tea was laid by for visitors. How true it 
is, that comfort and happiness are wonderfully of 
the imagination. If I, as a farmer, could only 
think so, when my hunger is appeased with plain 
and wholesome food, and I have a warm fire to sit 
by and the Agriculturist to read, and a comfortable 
bed to sleep in, I am just as well off, and should be 
as happy as Wm. H. Vanderbilt or any other money 
king. Why not? If I imagine that a Wilton carpet 
is necessary for my happiness, and a lot of gaudy 
stuff all around me, which I cannot have, then I 
can be so far unhappy and a fool. Many are so, no 
doubt ; but the vast majority of farmers do enjoy 
their simpler and less bothering surroundings. We 
should be the happiest people in the world. When 
we make our wants Jess we will have less trouble. 
An old New York merchant said to me not long 
ago: “How nice it must be to pick a ripe apple 
from your own tree. I wish I could.’ Contrast 
this longing with the thousand sunshine and green 
field pleasures we have, more than city folks, and 
let us be content and happy. F. D. Curtis. 


—————_—_@e 
Hanging Shelves. 


To make the shelves shown in the engraving, 
take good, planed, inch pine stuff, cut out shelves 
one foot wide at the back (or 
eighteen inches if desired), and of 
triangular form; notch the ends 
at the back, to receive inch square 
pieces for uprights; cut off the 
ends at the front to receive a 
similar piece ; when this is done, 
nail or screw the pieces together. 
Under the middle shelf a sup- 
port or bracket should be fasten- 
ed, to prevent sagging. Hang by 
wires or cords, to a strong nail 
or screw in the wall. The exer- 
cise of a little ingenuity 
and labor can make this 
bracket very ornamen- 
tal. If hard woods (oak, 

. walnut or ash) are used, 
the whole affair can be made much lighter, and 
still be sufficiently strong. If made of pine, stain. 











Chair-Bottoming. 


L. D. E., Dansville, N. Y., sends us a good meth- 
od of replacing the bottoms of chairs, which we give 
below : Two balls of ‘‘wool-twine”’ will be sufficient 
to bottom six chairs. Cut the old cane bottom from 
the frame, and clear all the holes from bits of cane, 
ete. Thread a long, stout darning-needle with a 
piece of strong twine (carpet-warp is best); knot 
the ends; loop this twine around the end of a piece 
of the wool-twine, five or six yards long, tie a large 
knot in the end, to prevent drawing through ; begin 
by passing the needle up through the back corner 
hole at the left. Use only opposite holes, leaving 
the excess of holes at the front to be filled in cross- 
wise from the sides, and run the twine forward and 
back until all the holes are filled; then work in 
the same manner from right to left. Every hole 
being filled, again work it from front to back, and 
lastly, from right to left, weaving, as in making 
cloth. Do not draw the threads very tight the first 
time over, or it will be very hard to weave the last 





two times across. As often as yon finish a piece of 
cord, tie another firmly to it, leaving the knot 
under the frame. Finish by fastening a piece of the 
wool-twine around the top of the frame, and bind- 
ing at each alternate hole by means of a piece of 
twine. Finally, go over the work, pressing the pairs. 
of threads closely together, which will leave it. 
plaited in large and small spaces, and greatly add 
to the even appearance of the work. 





A Freshet Fence. 


H. C. Thompson sends us a diagram of a fence. 
that has been adopted by the farmers of his vicinity, 
where sloughs passthrough the farm. The materials. 





A FRESHET FENCE. 


used are square-hewn timbers, seven or eight inches. 
for sills, stone pillars, split rails about ten feet long. 
The rails are driven in the ground about two feet 
deep ; the upper ends project above the sill two or 
three feet, and are spiked down to the sills with 
large spikes; when the freshet comes, logs and 
drift-wood are carried over, and the fence will be. 
left in as good order as before the high water. 





Combined Marker rand Clod Crusher. 


J. R. Terhune, intent Co., Mo., sends us the fol- 
lowing description and illustration of a useful com- 
bined tool, which is made as follows : Three runners. 
are provided, four feet long, eight inches wide and 
two inches thick; four two-inch planks of strong, 
hard wood, eight feet long and eight inches wide, 
are let into the runners fourand one-half -inches 
deep; these slope from top to bottom edge back- 
wards, forty-five degrees, so as to draw over the 
rough ground, and break clods by pressing on 
them. These runners are let into the cross-pieces. 





COMBINED MARKER AND CLOD ORUSHER, 


one inch, and are fastened together by large screws, 
A strip of two by four is halved down on the run- 
ners in the front, fora draw-bar. The tongue is. 
fitted with hooks, which are attached to rings on 
the draw-bar, so that it can be removed when the 
sled is turned over to be used as a clod crusher. 
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A Wire-Stretcher. 


i 

The accompanying engraving is from Philip 8. 
Wiseman’s model of a wire-streteher, contrived by 
himself, about which he writes us: It may be 
made of hard wood, or of iron or steel bars. It 
consists of three pieces, two arms and asplicer, fas- 
tened together in the manner shown in the illus- 
tration, leaving. a slot to hold the wire. The 
longer arm is made immovable upon the splice 
by means of two or more heavy bolts, while the 


WIRE STRETCHER, 


shorter arm is pivoted by one bolt. This allows 
the slot to be opened to receive the wire. The 
short arm is sharpened so that it may be stuck in- 
to a post, or the side of a building, if convenient, 
By placing this lever behind a post, one man can 
stretch thoroughly a long string of wire. When 
one man is doing the work alone, he can stretch 
the wire, fasten the lever back by means of a stick 
driven into the ground before it, and then go 
backand drive the staples. The short end of the 
lever should be about twelve inches long, and the 
long arm three or four feet, or even longer. 
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Rearing Calves. 
——— 


The training of a calf has a most important re- 
sult in fitting the cow for its future useful life. It 
is one of the most effective means of securing val- 
uable cows, both as regards usefulness, and ease 
and security of management. Docility is a great 





Fig. 1.—SECTION OF CALF PEN. 
element in the value of a cow or a bull, and may 
be developed in the young calf by wise and careful 
management, As the calf ‘‘is bent,” the cow “is 
inclined,” and a calf is very easily moulded, and 
brought under discipline from the first day of its 
life. The chief thing is, toso train the calf from 
the first, that there will be nothing to unlearn or 
to correct. It is not easy to correct mistakes in 
rearing and training animals, for they learn quickly 
and easily, but forget with difficulty, and very 
slowly. A calf should be removed from the dam 
before it has sucked, and placed ina pen by itself, 
out of sight and hearing of the cow. Having 
learned nothing so far, it has not to be weaned of 
any natural habit which is fixed upon it by its first 
experience, and it makes no complaint on its re- 
moval from the cow, but behaves as if it never 
knew of its dam, or her uses. The calf pen should 
be about eight feet long and four feet wide, with 
partitions four feet high, and only one calf should 
be kept in each pen. The calves then never learn 
the habit of sucking each other’s ears, and other 
troublesome tricks. At figure 1isa section of a 
convenient calf pen, which we have used for years 
with much comfort and success. The plan of the 
row of pensis shown at tigure2. There is a nar- 
row entrance door ; also asmall lifting feeding door 
toeach pen. The floor of the pen should be double 
as seenin figure 1, the under one sloping to the 
rear, to carry off the moisture into the manure 
yard, or into a gutter leading to the yard, and the 
upper or standing floor, made of spars, or bored full 
of holes, or having drainage spaces, by which it is 
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keptdry. This is indispensable to the comfort and 
health of the calf. The small feeding door when 
raised, is held back by a catch, and the calf will 
immediately put its head through, and is then fed 
from the pail placed in front in a safe receptacle, 
made to hold it so that it cannot be upset. Ina 
few days the calf is taught to drink, which it soon 
learns to do, and after that there is no trouble. 
The milk is carried to the calves in a large pail, 
and the feed pails are supplied one by one, and left 
for the calf, which drinks it without being waited 
on, and thus a great deal of time is saved. Ten 
minutes is sufficient time in which to feed a dozen 
ealvesin this way, while only one could be fed in 
this time, when the pail must be held in the hand. 
The pails are then taken at once to the pump, 
washed and placed in the receptacles for the next 
meal, the door being fastened down by a button. 
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OrncHuarp Grass.—Last season our crop of or- 
‘chard grass averaged five feet nine inches high 
over the whole field, and yielded at the rate of four 
tons peracre. A square rod, accurately measured 








and weighed, yielded two hundred pounds of fresh 
cut grass, which made a full day’s feeding for four 
cows. Some of this hay has been sold for twenty-five 
dollars per ton, making the yield per acre one hun- 
dred dollars. This instance is by no means asingular 
one. A field of orchard grass, sown in 1864, is still 
cut for hay, and is pastured every fall, to take off 
the dense aftermath. This land, when seeded, had 
been well manured, and the field has been top- 
dressed nearly every year since. We consider this 
the most valuable of any grass grown, because of 
its handsome behavior when well treated, and its 
permanent character. It is the first grass to afford 
a bite in the spring, the first to cut for soiling, the 
first to mow for hay, and the last to furnish feed in 
the fall. The best timein the year to sow it, is 
late in July, or early in August. Three bushels of 
seed should be sown to the acre, but if one expects 
it to do its best, he must do his best by it. 
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What is Soiling?—Soiling Crops. 
—>— 

It is a well-known fact that, as labor is the source 
of all wealth, the more labor that can be usefully 
applied to any process, or industry, the more profit- 
able it can be made. This is quite true as regards 
soiling, as a method of feeding dairy cows. Soiling 
is the practice of growing crops to cut green, and 
feeding them to cows. It is evident that this 
involves more labor than the growing of grass and 
the feeding of this by pasturage. But the product 
is much larger than that of pasturage, and it is just 
here that the principle above-mentioned applies. 
There are several very prolific crops which can be 
used for soiling, and some of these crops mature 
so quickly for use, that two, or even three, can be 
taken from the same ground in one season; thus 
producing from one acre as much as thirty tons of 
nutritious fodder, which is several times as much 
as can be taken from one acre of grass. The first 
of these crops, in order of succession, is rye sown 
in the fall, and cut for feeding as soon as it is in 
blossom, which will be in Aprilor May. A fair yield 
of rye will be six to eight tons of green fodder per 
acre. As soon asa strip of ground is cleared of 
rye, it should be plowed, manured, and planted with 
early sweet corn, the rows being two and one-half 
feet apart, with the seed dropped (three together) 
every twelve inches in the rows. This corn is 
planted in succession, as the rye is cut off each 
week. In the meantime, oats, or oats and peas, are 
sown as soon as possible, to be ready for cutting in 
June or July. A field of clover or orchard grass is 
a part of the system, to be cut and fed as soon as 
the rye is finished, early in June or in May. The 
clover or grass cuntinues until the earliest corn is 
ready, when all trouble is over and all through the 
dry hot summer there is available a great abundance 
of rich, succulent food, which keeps the cows up 
to their full capacity in milk and cream. The suc- 
cession cf corn is followed by later plantings on 
the first cleared ground, and on the ground cleared 
of oats or oats and peas, until the middle of July, 
when Stowell’s Evergreen corn is planted, for fall 
feeding, and to cure for use in winter. This iate 
crop is planted in rows three feet apart, with four 
or five seeds, dropped at intervals of fifteen inches. 
The yield, with liberal fertilizing, has been as high 
as twenty or more tons of green or five tons uf dry 
fodder per acre. The main dependence for winter 
feeding is a crop of mangels, sown in May or early 
in June. Thus the whole year is rounded out; the 
winter feeding consisting of the roots, with the hay 
and fodder left over from the summer feeding. 
Ample provision is made for the winter by having 
a sufficient supply of these fodder crops. The 
manner of feeding these crops is as follows: Two 
days’ supply is cut at first, and drawn to the barn. 
One half is kept in the barn for the next days’ feed- 
ing. Itis best to have the fodder wilted before it 
is fed, and never to feed any of it when it is wet 
with rain. It is advisable therefore, in case of 
threatening rain, to get in a sufficient supply to last 
until the weather clears off again. The second day, 
one day’s rations are cut and carried 1m, always hay- 
ing at least one day’s feeding in advance. ‘Where 





twenty cows are kept, one smart boy will do all 
this work of cutting the fodder and feeding the 
cows, costing no more than two and one-half or 
three cents a day per cow; a small sum that is all 
repaid by one quart of milk extra daily from each 
cow, or several times over by the saving of manure 
by keeping the animals in the barn at night and at 
feeding times ; or in the yards or feeding lots ; and 
once more by the saving of feed in avoiding the 
trampling and fouling of grass by pasturing. The 
profit is in the increased yield by reason of the com- 
fort, the quiet and contentment of the cows; the 
large extra yield from the area of land by reason of 
the repeated crops ; the avoidance of waste of feed; 
and the very large saving in manure, and the greatly 
increased fertility of the soil. There is always 
manure on hand to use for every crop that is grown. 
It is quite possible under this system to keep twenty 
cows on thirty acres; some dairymen who have 
become expert by practice, have kept one cow to 
each acre of cultivated land. Where this complete 
system cannot be conveniently practised, partial 
soiling may be made exceedingly useful in afford- 
ing fresh green feed in the summer and fal], when 
the pastures are dry and bare, and thus greatly pro- 
longing and increasing the yield of milk. 8. 


How I Preserve My Agriculturists, 
—<-__——. 

Being a long distance from a book bindery, I 
bind the American Agriculturist in the following 
manner: Take the numbers for a year, arrange 
them in their order, and place the index sheets be- 
tween the cover and the first page of the January 
number. I do not leave out the advertisements, as 
they are at times convenient for reference. Lay 
the numbers square ona board or table, so that the 
backs will be near the edge ; lay a strip of wood on 
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top, half an inch from the backs, clamping all 
firmly together with a pair of iron clamps, as in 
the engraving. With a fine gimlet bit ina brace, 
bore through the numbers nine holes. Take a 
strong thread, or a fine twine, iu a darning needle, 
and sew the numbers firmly together. I commence 
by running the needle up through the lower hole, 
down through the next, and so on to top, then sew 
back through the same holes, then commencing at 
top, draw the cords tight, and tie the ends firmly 
on the back at bottom; acoat of glue over the 
back strengthensit. Then cut two pieces of strong 
pasteboard the size of the book from the line of sew- 
ing ; lay one on each side, with its edge close to 
the threads, and paste or glue a strip of strong 
cloth or sheepskin over the back, and allow it to 
lap on the covers about an inch. The pasteboard 
can be covered with marbled or other paper, and 
will make the book about as durable and con- 
venient for reading or reference asif the binding 
were more expensive. A SUBSCRIBER. 





THE ADVANTAGES OF A Root Crop.—A root 
crop not only furnishes a large quantity of the best 
kind of fodder for cattle, sheep and pigs, equal to 
the feeding of six head of cattle for six months, 
from an acre of ground, but it enables the farmer 
to use up all his straw for feeding, instead of wast- 
ing it toa large extent for litter. Anything that 
can be fed to animals, is wasted when used for lit- 
ter to the extent of the flesh or milk that can be 
made from it, and the increased availability of the 
manure made from the fodder. So that when a 
farmer can use all his straw by cutting it and mix- 
ing it with pulped roots, his root crop is doubly 
advantageous. The straw, aided bya little cotton- 
seed meal, then becomes as nutritious feeding as 
hay, and serves the farmer a far more valuable 
purpose than if it were employed for litter alone. 
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Central Park—Summer Opening. 
o> 


Central Park has its attractions at all seasons, but 
thase of the winter months are enjoyed by com- 
paratively few. It is only when the park displays 
itssummer robes, when the animals occupy their 
summer quarters, and the sheep graz2 leisurely on 
the lawn, when the lakes are raised to their summer 
level, and the swans, liberated from their winter 
shelter, arrange their nests with a view to house- 
keeping, that the park is fairly opened to its chief 
use—that of a summer resort and play-ground for 
the masses living in New York’s crowded dwellings. 
The two striking features of scenery in Central Park, 
are rocks and water. The vast masses of rock, so 
undesirable if the territory were to be used for 
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and anchored near the shore of thelake. The eggs 
are from five to seven in number, and the birds sit 
for six weeks. While the female is on the nest, the 
male swims slowly around, keeping most vigilant 
guard, and if any bird ventures near, he advances 
to meet the intruder, and drive it away. The 
movements of tke birds during the time of in- 
cubation, attract and interest a large number of 
spectators. After the young—called cygnets—are 
hatched, they are cared for by both parents, and 
when quite young, are often carried on the back of 
the female, They remain with their parents until 
the following spring. Swans are most ungainly 
birds upon land, their walk being an awkward 
waddle. On the other hand, they are noted for 
their graceful movements on the water. Their 
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is perhaps caused by some change in the character 
of the milk which indicates that the secretion is 
not pure, and that milking should cease. Other 
opinions are to the effect that the cow is not in 
good health and the products of some disorder are 
being discharged in the milk : an occurrence whic! 
frequently happens, and which shows how neces- 
sary it is to guard against any injurious use of the 
milk of diseased cows. Cows suffering from tu- 
berculosis, or consumption of the lungs, will con- 
tinue to give milk copiously, but its flavor is ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable, and nauseous at times, be- 
ing mawkish and bitter, and quite unfit for use. 

It is certain that milk is made bitter by prema- 
ture decomposition produced by the remains of 
stale milk in the crevices of the pans. In all these 





THE SWANS OF CENTRAL PARE, 


building upon, are so treated as to lend pictur- 
esqueness to the park. The numerous lakes, some 
of large size, were formed by utilizing the small 
streams, or runs, which traversed the territory. 
The attractiveness of the water scenes is greatly 
enhanced by the introduction of water-fowl, espe- 
cially European swans. In the early days of the 
park, the officials of a European city, Hamburgh, 
contributed to New York,.a number of its public 
swans; it is mainly from the increase of these that 
the large flock of swans at Central Park was de- 
rived. This swan is known as the Polish swan, and 
is more highly valued than the ordinary European 
swan, of which it is probably a variety, though 
some regard it as the wild state of the tame Eu- 
ropean swan. The swans at the park have to be 
sheltered in the winter, but at other times they 
need little care, and they breed very freely. Their 
acts at breeding time afford great amusement to 
the visitors. When mating, the male birds have 
terrific fights, each trying to drown hisrival. After 
the pairing is arranged, the birds prepare a large 
mass of coarse reeds, rushes, etc., for a nest, for 
which they prefer a small island ; sometimes a rude 
raft is provided for them to place their nests upon, 
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long, curved neck, adds much to their beauty. 
Whether swimming quietly, with closed wings, or 
with their wings set to catch the breeze, swans are 
wonderfully beautiful objects. Their presence in 
considerable numbers, adds greatly to the attrac- 
tiveness of the park, especially for the children. 


Bitter Milk— Cause and Prevention. 
a 

There are several causes for bitter milk. The 
most prevalent is the presence of ragweed or other 
bitter weeds in the hay. This is almost always the 
case when rowen or aftermath hay is fed, and at 
times when corn fodder from a weedy field is used. 
The flavor of ragweed is so persistent that it ap- 
pears in the cream and butter and spoils the latter 
for use. ‘This is to be expected, because the flavor 
of ragweed and other plants allied to it is due to 
an essential oil, which will naturally combine with 
the cream and remain in the butter. The flavor of 
it also affects the butter in the fall from cows pas- 
turing in meadows. The only remedy for this defect 
is to avoid the cause. Another cause in which all 
seem to agree is that in certain conditions the milk 
of farrow cows will be bitter. This peculiar flavor 








cases the remedies or the means of prevention are 
obvious.. No wooden utensil should be used in 
milking or in setting milk. Wood absorbs the 
milk into its pores, and when the pail is scalded, 
this milk becomes coagulated, ferments and de- 
composes, and will surely injure the milk, by in- 
fecting it with a leaven of putridity. Tin pails 
and pans should first be washed with cold water, 
then with hot water and soap to remove the 
grease, then rinsed, and finally scalded with boiling 
hot water, wiped with clean dry towels, and after- 
wards placed out of doors to air in the sunshine. 





Sorina Crops.—Every farmer should plant some 
crop for fodder. Grass will begin to fail in July, 
and in August it is usually scarce. <A plot of fodder 
corn will then be found of great value to keep up: 
the flow of milk; and if there is a succession of 
such crops, the fodder will furnish acceptable pro- 
vision for the cows until the end of the season. 
But it will not do to sow the corn broadcast. The 
plants must have light and air to make a healthful 
growth, and the white, watery, innutritious stuff 
often grown, and called fodder corn, has done 
much to bring the crop into undeserved disfavor, 
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Special Crops for Poultry. 
R. G. NEWTON, DAKOTA. 
pee are 

Every poultry breeder understands the value of 
having a variety of food, and that it is essential 
for the health of the fowls, and the production of 
fertile eggs, from which he can expect strong, 
healthy chickens. One can imagine the result to 
a community who would try to live exclusively on 
corn ; yet probably nine out of ten who raise poul- 
try; think their duty done when they have scattered 
before them their quart of cornand gathered the 
eggs. This treatment may appear to fulfill all 
necessary obligations when fowls can have unre- 
stricted range through the summer season, as Na- 
ture seems to provide means for sustaining life for 
feathered, aswell as human tramps. The neces- 
sity of providing corn, sometimes with wheat and 
oats for winter food, is generally understood, but 
if to these were added a supply of the other grains 
and vegetables of which fowlsare fond, we would 
not hear so much complaint as now of stock “run- 
ning out,” and producing nothing but scallions. 

As to the special grains, we may name buckwheat 
as one of the most valuable forthe production of 
eggs. Sunflower seeds should also be included in 
the bill of fare of all well regulated poultry yards. 
The large amount of oil they contain seems to be 
especially valuable for young, growing chickens. 
I think the finest developed flock I ever raised 
was one that had free access to 4 quantity of well 
ripened sunflower seeds. They also give a gloss 
and brilliancy to the feathers, probably unequalled 
by any other food. Even when fed in large quanti- 
ties, I have seen no bad effects therefrom, as the 
husk or shell must be taken with the meat. I 
made an experiment one wiuter with two flocks, 
one of five pullets, and 9 cockerel of Plymouth 
Rocks, the other of twelve pullets, and a cock of 
Light Brahmas, these latter having a well appointed 
house, with all of the ‘‘modern improvements,”’ 
sunlight, dust-bath, etc. The former were in a 
small coop about four feet square, with a covered 
run formed by throwing cornstalks on some poles, 
and standing my hot-bed sash up against the south 
side. The food for the two coops was scalded 
Indian meal. They were both fed from the same 
dish, and in proportion according to their numbers. 
The P. Rocks laid well, and gained in flesh all 
winter. The Brahmas “ went back,”’ both on eggs, 
andin flesh. The reason was that the first had the 
strippings from the cornstalks to help in the assim- 
lation of their food, which the latter did not have. 
This proved, to my satisfaction, that some such 
coarse food must be provided if we would have the 
fowls thrive, and I may say here, that well cured 
green cornstalks, and young, tender grass and 
clover, should be provided for poultry as regularly 
as hay for other stock. : 

The soft or poor heads of cabbages, stored by 
themselves, probably are the cheapest and most 
easily obtained green food for poultry during 
winter. Two or three heads hung so that the fowls 
can easily reach them, around the sides of their 
coop, and renewed when necessary, will well repay 
the trouble. If one is going extensively into the 
raising of young chickens for an early market, it 
will pay to sow lettuce seed in a box, and place it 
in a warm, sunny window. The young and tender 
leaves are easily grown, and will add greatly to 
the health and growth of the chickens. . Onions 
should also be grown and kept for feeding. They 
are by many considered as a remedy for the chicken 
cholera. If chopped moderately fine they will be 
eagerly consumed by fowls. Tomato seeds may 
be sown in the open ground, and if the plants are 
protected from fowls until well grown, they will 
furnish an acceptable relish during fall months; 
the chickens will harvest them when ripe, as every 
gardener knows fromexperience. Tobacco should 
also be grown by every poultryman who wishes to 
keep his stock free from parasitic pests. Pull the 
plants before frost, and hang them in the barn or 
shed to dry. A handful of the leaves in the nests 
of sitting hens, particularly, will add a great deal to 
their comfort, and more to that of their young. 


- It makes no difference whether the tobacco is ripe 





or not before pulling. Hempseed will be found 
useful for young and valuable chickens, but the 
sunflower is a good substitute, and much more 
cheaply raised. Peppers area most useful condi- 
ment during the winter months, helping greatly in 
the production of eggs through the cold weather. 
A small number of plants of the long, red variety, 
will produce a plentiful supply, much cheaper and 
purer than the ordinary ground cayenne of the 
stores. I use them in connection with potatoes 
and meal. I generally set the potatoes on the 
stove after supper, and boil them until soft. Set 
them on again when the fire is started in the morn- 
ing, and bring to a boil; pour off the water, break 
in one or two pepper pods, and then add meal, 
meal and bran, or corn and oats ground together. 
Mash all together, and make a firm, almost crumbly 
mass. This is suitable for a morning meal, but 
not for night. Beans well cooked, either whole or 
ground, will help fill up the listof foods. Rape 
seed is easily raised, and would be useful for choice 
young chickens. Seeds of the common millet, 
golden millet, sorghum and broom corn, will make 
a variety in the list of good cheap foods. Egyp- 
tian rice corn I consider valuable for young or old 
fowls. It is raised as easily as corn, and will produce 
bountifully. Barley, rye and oats are well known to 
be acceptable to the inhabitants of the poultry yard. 


The Treatment of Garget in Cows. 





Garget, or caked udder, which is known to medi- 
cal men as Mammitis, or inflammation of the udder, 
is most common inthe spring, when the cows are 
about to comein. It prevails more or less at all 
seasons, especially among large milkers and highly 
fed cows, and to some extent in cows that are 
badly cared for, and exposed to the rigors of the 
weather. The first indication of it is hardness of 
the udder, anda stoppage of the flow of milk, or 
the appearance of thick, stringy matter, in place of 
the milk. Sometimes it appears in the form of a 
blood-like matter in the milk. This may not be 
apparent until the milk has been set for cream, 
when the red matteris found at the bottom of the 
pan or pail. In very rare cases, nothing but a 
blood-like fluid is drawn from the teats, and this 
sometimes continues for weeks. The disease may 
be produced by various causes. Physical injury to 
the udder, as by blows, pressure, undue exercise 
when the udder is full of milk, exposure to cold 
bylying upon snow or ice, or in wet places, or in 
cold barns; over-feeding, chiefly before calving, 
or too soon afier it ; or by forcing the cow to a large 
production ; or by constitutional tendency to it 
when she is near calving; all these are frequent 
causes of this disorder. There are cases in which 
from some physical defect in the udder, the glands 
are unable to secrete milk from the blood, but ex- 
ude the blood itself, or an imperfect milk, which 
has some of the properties of the blood (chiefly it 
is red globules or coloring matter),and which throws 
up eream very little differing from that of ordinary 
milk. Such cases are very rare, and are wholly in- 
curable. Garget is more easily prevented than 
eured. This remark will apply to the whole list of 
diseases and other troubles, to which cows are sub- 
ject. A careful, observant dairyman, may not 
have a case of it in his dairy for years, while a neigh- 
bor may be losing half his product through it. 
Prevention lies in very careful feeding fora few 
weeks before calving, during which time no grain 
food should be given ; avoiding excess of rich food, 
especially of cotton-seed meal, which is a danger- 
ous food in this respect, on account of its highly 
nitrogenous character; by carefully providing 
warm shelter and bedding for the cows at all times, 
and avoiding exposure to severe weather, especially 
cold rains, or damp snows; and lastly, by careful 
driving, and the banishment of dogs froma farm 
where cows are kept. The treatment consists in 
giving a cooling purgative, asa pound of Epsom 
salts, repeated after two or three days; also, in 
warm fomentations of the bag, with gentle rub- 
bing and kneading of the hard portions of the ud- 
der, until they are softened, and then after the 
udder has been dried with a soft towel, to apply 
camphorated soap liniment, mixed with an equal 





part of ether; this is to be well rubbed into the 
skin with the hand. This tends to allay the inflam- 
mation, and to prevent swelling of the glands. All 
the milk should be drawn off. If it is thick ande 
ropy, a solution of carbonate of soda or saleratus 
in warm water, should be injected into the teats, 
and after a few minutes milked out. This alka- 
line injection will dissolve the curdled, acid milk, 
and bring it to a condition to be drawn off with ease. 





Use the Brush on the Cows. 
— 

Few persons consider the skin as an excretory 
organ. It issupposed to be—by those who think 
at all—merely a protecting covering for the muscles 
and animal frame, and something for the outer pro- 
tective coat of hair, or fur, or wool, or feathers, to 
grow upon. But the skin is really the most impor- 
tant outlet for the waste matter of the whole body 
of ananimal. It is by no means a tight covering, 
but contains myriads of pores or openings, through 
which watery vapor escapes, and with which also: 
escapes a large quantity of impure matter from the 
blood. At times, the skin discharges a large quan- 
tity of liquid matter, which we call perspiration, 
and it is always discharging moisture, which escapes 
insensibly. At least, the skin does this when ina 
healthful condition, and when this excretion stops, 
it is an indication that something is wrong. Be- 
sides this, the skin is constantly changing its sub- 
stance; the outer portions scale off, or exfoliate, 
while it is renewed from within; so that in course 
of a short time, the whole skin wears away and is 
renewed. Where the skin is covered with hair, 
these scales are apt to gather and with the perspira- 
tion to become compacted into a mass, stopping the 
pores and preventing the escape of the waste mut- 
ter, which being retained in the blood, does much 
harm. Forthese reasons, constant attention should 
be given to the skin; brushing it, both to remove 
the exfoliated matter and the dried perspiration, 
and to excite it to healthful action, should not be 
neglected. Horses, as a rule, are fairly well at- 
tended to, because it is a custom to curry and 
brush them regularly. But in many cases, they are 
not sufficiently cleaned ; consequently their health 
is impaired. The skin becomes clogged, and the 
perspiration is retained in the blood, producing 
more or less blood-poisoning, which may result in 
a variety of disorders, at times producing farcy, 
which ends in glanders. At best, the coat becomes 
harsh, dry, and staring; the skin is tight, or, as it 
is called, ‘‘ hide-bound,’’ and becomes irritated, pro- 
ducing‘ itching, with perhaps the loss of hair. 
Eruptions on the skin, and pimples, and perhaps. 
the well-known “scratches ’’ result from the reten- 
tion of these impure matters. To avoid all these 
troubles, the horse should be thoroughly brushed 
with a stiff, clean brush, for at least ten minutes, 
morning and night ; and in the summer, when per. 
spiration is profuse, the skin should be sponged, or 
washed down with a wisp of wet straw, and then 
rubbed dry, before it is brushed. 

But few farmers ever think it necessary that a cow 
should be brushed. We have seen neighbors laugh 
and ridicule what they called our over-niceness and 
fussiness, when the cows were curried and brushed 
twice a day, with as much care as was given to the 
horses. ‘What! curry acow? Never hearn tell 
of suchathing!’’? Buta cow needs it, even more 
than a horse; and for several reasons. A cow, 
whose milk is used for food, unless she have a per- 
fectly clean skin, cannot give clean milk, and then 
the butter will be bad. The skin should be in a. 
perfectly healthful condition, and the blood pure, 
or the milk will be impure and unhealthful, and 
the butter or cheese will be tainted. Neither clean- 
liness nor healthfulness can be secured without 
regular brushing of the skin and the removal of all 
the filth which will gather upon ill-kept cows. This 
should be done before the cows are milked, both 
morning and evening. The morning cleaning should 
be a thorough one; a simple brnshing, to remove 
dust and loose hairs, will be sufficient for the _ 
evening. It will help very much, for both horses 
and cows to have the stables so floored that 
the animals can be kept from fouling themselves. 
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Carrier Pigeons—The 1¢ Champion Antwerp. 


An exhibition of pigeons presents a wonderful 
variety in the different breeds, from the modest 
Nun to the proud Fantail and the curiously marked 
Carrier. If one is told that naturalists regard all 
these varieties as derived from a single wild spe- 
cies, he may think, ‘‘so much the worse for the 
naturalists.’’ Yet there is no fact in the origin of 
our domestic animals better established than that 
ail our varieties of pigeons have been bred from the 
wild Rock Pigeon ( Columba livia) of the Old World. 
Thisis a bluish-gray bird, 
marked with bars of a 
dark, nearly black color, 
and varies somewhat in 
plumage in different 
countries. Probably none 
of all the breeds is more 
unlike the wild bird, 
than the English Car- 
rier. This is the largest 
of all the varieties, and 
usually of a dark color. 
One of its most marked 
peculiarities is a mass 
of naked, carunculated 
skin, over the bill and 
nostrils, extending to 
the lower half of the bill; 
the eyes are encircled by 
asimilar growth. This, 
which is by fanciers 
called the ‘‘ wattle,’’ has 
the appearance of a fun- 
goid growth; it is usu- 
ally white, but if black- 
ish, as it sometimes is, 
it greatly enhances the 
value of the bird. The 
muscles of the chest are 
well developed, to ena- 
ble it to sustain long 
and rapid flights. <A 
striking peculiarity of 
Carrier pigeons is their 
“‘homing” instinct. If 
taken to a point a Jong 
distance from home, and 
liberated within a fort- 
night, they rise spirally 
in the air, to a great 
hight, and then strike a 
direct course for home, 
and, flying at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour, 
usually reach it, especi- 
ally if they left young 
birds in the nest. The 
instinct which leads the 
Carrier to return home, 
is not fully explained. 
The birds were used to carry messages by 
the early Romans and by some Asiatic nations, 
but when this instinct was first developed, is not 
known. Before the electric telegraph, Carrier 
pigeons were more extensively employed than at 
present. Their most important use of late years 
was during the siege of Paris, when they were of 
great service asa means of communication with 
the outside world. The message, which must be on 
very light paper, is attached under the tail, to a 
wing,or toaleg. In the siege of Paris, micro-pho- 
tography was brought into the service, and long 
messages were printed upon a water-proof film, 
which could be read by the microscope. There are 
several well-marked races among the Carriers. 
The English Carrier has a long and slender neck ; 
it has a very long bill, sometimes an inch and a half 
in length, curved downward at the point, and with 
so Jarge a wattle that, both on the bill and around 
the eye, it appears to be a monstrosity, The 
sub-race, known as Dragons, originated in Persia. 
They are much smaller than the English, and have 
much less wattle. A third race is the “ Bagadotten- 
Tauben,” of Germany. It has notably long legs 
and large feet, while the eyes are surrounded by a 
wide space of red skin. The Bussorah Carrier is a 








race of the East Indies, of very small size. The 
most noted Carriers of the present day are the 
Antwerp race, or breed. The compact build, well 
developed breast, long face, short bill, and well 
marked wattles, are given in the illustration which 
we re-engrave from the English ‘‘ Live Stock Jour- 
nal.’’ This is the Long-faced Silver-dun Antwerp 
champion cock, belonging to Mr. Samuel Hors- 
field, Hyde, Cheshire. This bird has established 
its claim to the title “‘Champion” by winning 
prizes at a number of leading shows, notably those 
held at the Crystal Palace, near London, and the 


it is wholly free from swamps and ‘marshes; the 
mountain slopes are rarely precipitous, but rise 
gradually in easy grades, and are for the greater part 
covered with deep, rich soil, which bears the most 
magnificent forests of valuable timber, and, when 
cleared, produces the finest grasses, wheat, oats, 
fruit, corn, tobacco, and other crops usual in the 
Northern States. Although in the heart of the cot- 
ton region, it is too cvol for this crop, and the aver- 
age temperature is remarkably equal the whole 
year, the summers being quite coo] and the winters 
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mild, At the present time it is very sparsely settled, 
being scarcely pene- 
trated by railroads, 
which, however, are 
gradually making their 
way through it, and 
opening it up for settle- 
ment. In its present con- 
dition, it is one of the 
best stock grazing dis- 
tricts in the country. 
The woods are open and 
afford an easy passage- 
way for horses and ox 
wagons, on trails which 
answer the place of 
roads. The  under- 
growth is kept down by 
the annual fires which 
are set for the purpose 
of clearing off the dead 
leaves and encouraging 
the growth of nutritious 
grasses and herbs, which 
are abundant and afford 
excellent pasture for 
stock. Cattle, horses, 
mules, and sheep live in 
the woods for nine or t2n 
months in the year, and 
can and do live the year 
round without any such 
losses as occur upon the 
more exposed Western 








THE CHAMPION ANTWERP CARRIER PIGEON. 
Re-engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Birmingham show, where the contests are regard- 
ed by pigeon fanciers as important and decisive. 
———————yxrTr> ee —_—_—_—_ 
Cattle-Grazing in the Southern Mountains. 

—_— 


The Southern mountain region is one of the least- 
known territories in the United States. It occupies 
a gently-rising plateau about sixty miles wide and 
two hundred miles long, from West Virginia to the 
northwestern corner of Georgia, lying between the 
Blue Ridge on the east, and the Great Smoky range 
on the west, and gradually rising from its northern 
boundary, where its elevation is about one thousand 
to fifteen hundred feet above the sea level, to its 
southern extremity, where it reaches an elevation 
of three thousand five hundred feet. It is a country 
of valleys and mountains; the valleys are broad 
and gently sloping, and rise gradually to the sum- 
mits of the mountain ranges which intersect it in 
every direction, like the threads of a net. All 
through this region the streams flow rapidly down 
the slopes, threading the tortuous valleys ; falling in 
the most beautiful cascades over the rocky ledges, 
and rushing through the gorges until they unite in 
large streams which flow westwardly into the great 
Tennessee river. From the nature of the country, 





plains. Flocks of sheep 
drop their lambs in 
January and February, 
and with some provision 
for feed and shelter, will 
rarely lose a lamb even 
at this season of the year. 
As only about five per 
cent. of the land is clear- 
ed and cultivated, there 
is abundant room for 
immigration, and land is 
very cheap. The whole 
region is now the largest 
reserve of valuable tim- 
ber remaining, and per- 
sons who would delight 
in helping to maintain an equable balance between 
forest and arable land, with all the advantages 
which result from it, can there find ample oppor- 
tunities of cultivating their tastes in this direction. 

The timber is chiefly hard wood: walnut ; chest- 
nut; hickory; oaks; maples; birch; the poplar, 
whitewood, or tulip tree, which grows to enormous 
size ; and some white pine and hemlock. The flow- 


ering shrubs are the great charmof the region. The : 


magnificent Laurel, so called, but really the Rho- 
dodendron, with its grand clusters of bloom, lines 
the banks of the streams and covers the walls of the 
rocky gorges. Azaleas, Kalmias, and a great vari- 
ety of the Heath Yamily, including the Trailing 
Arbutus, cover and beautify the mountain slopes. 

The great money crop of this region, next to 
cattle, is tobacco, the fine yellow-leaf variety grow- 
ing here of the finest quality, and sometimes selling 
fora dollar per pound. This business has already 
brought great wealth into the country, and has 
added thousands to the population of some of the 
larger villages and towns. The larger portion of 
the region lies in the western part of North Carolina, 
a State which is progressing and developing faster 
than any other in the South under the fostering 
care of a liberal and enterprising State Government, 
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A Very Complete Barn. 


D. W. KING, ARCHITECT. 


—<=—_ 

This barn, just completed for Judge Charles L. Bene- 
aict, of the U.S. District Court, at Far View, Richmond Co., 
N. Y., may be said to be one of the most complete struc- 
tures of the kind in the country. The basement contains 
a vegetable cellar,a cow stable, 
ten feet high, with two box 
stalls, stanchions for twenty- 
four cows, stairway, room be- 
hind tke stalls, and a driveway 
between. The main story has 
single stalls for four horses, a 
box stall, barness,feed,and tool 
rooms, and acalf-pen. Here 
are the threshing floor and 
passages, space for stairways, 
ventilators, and two mows for 
hay. The third story has a 
granary and a large storage 
loft. The dimensions upon 
the ground plan are thirty-six 
by seventy-six feet, and 


of stone wall to top of plate. 
These are the smallest dimen 
sions that Would give the re- 
quired accommodations. The 
foundation walls are two feet 
in thickness, built of good 
field stone, hammer-dressed, 
£0 as to secure a flat bed; all 
well bonded, laid in mortar 
composed of best freshly-burnt 
Rosendale cement and clean, 
sharp sand, in the proportion 
of one part of the cement to 
two parts of sand, The walls 
are laid to a line on both 
faces, grouted, and the joints flushed full of mortar, all 
neatly pointed on the inside and thoroughly plastered 
on the outside. Suitable blue-stone door and window 
sills are set and built in the masonry in the usual way ; 
flag-stone footings are sct in cement, for the foundation 
of the basement posts which support the girders. The 
bottom of the entire basement is paved with small cobble 
stones well pounded down, covered with a concrete floor 
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Fig. 2.—BASEMENT. 


six inches in depth, made of freshly-burnt Rosendale 
cement and clean, coarse sand and gravel, These ingredi- 
ents were mixed dry upon a plank bed, using one part of 
the cement to two parts of the sand and gravel. This 





concrete was laid down in board moulds, rammed well in 
place, and brought to a true surface. Gutters, eighteen 
inches in width, graded so as to carry off the liquids, are 
formed behind the cow-stalls. At the lower ends of each, 
a cast-iron stench-trap is set and connected with a vitri- 
fied earthen drain pipe, which connects with a manure 
pit, about one hundred fect distant. Suitable timbers are 





Fig. 1.—FAR VIEW BARN—SEEN FROM A NEIGHBORING HILL, 


bedded in the concrete, to receive the nailing for the 
necessary woodwork. The ground is excavated so that 
the side and end towards the barn-yard are built of wood 
to within one foot of the ground; an eight-inch brick 
wall is built under this part so as to raise the sill eight 
inches above the top of the concrete. The framing tim- 
ber is of sound, seasoned, yellow pine and spruce, sawed 
square and true, and all framed, braced and pinned to- 
gether with dry hard-wood pins. The exterior side walls 
are covered with one-inck dry, merchantable, white-pine, 
rebated siding, put on vertically, and securely nailed to 
each girth, and the joints battened with white-pine 
moulded, mill-worked battens, nailed to each bearing with 
two ten-penny finishing nails. The roof is coveréd with 
one-by-six-inch rough hemlock fence boards, placed two 
and one-half inches apart, and shingled with best-quality 
eighteen-inch white-pine shingles, laid five and one-half 
inches to the weather. The cornices are formed by nail- 
ing tongued and grooved boards upon the rafters, with 
the surfaced side down. The ventilators have white 
pine louvres on each side, as shown in figure 1. 

The cattle stalls in the basement are floored with two- 
inch planking, firmly nailed to the bed pieces. A layer of 
salt is put between the concrete and floors, to prevent 
rotting. The mangers are built of dry white pine. A 
strong plank stairway,from the basement to the main floor, 
is inclosed with tongued and grooved dry pine ceiling 
boards, with a door at the bottom, hung with strong iron 
butts, and provided with a spring to hold it closed. 
Around the opening in the harness room isa neat railing. 

The floor of the main story is of two-inch tongued and 
grooved spruce plank, surfaced on one side, well driven 
together, and nailed to each joist with twenty-penny 
nails, The floors under tlie horse stalls and calf pen are 
dropped below the level of the main floor, and a bed of 
concrete five inches deep, composed of best Portland 
cement and sand is laid on top of the planking. <A cast- 
iron open gutter, set in the concrete, connects with an 
iron soil pipe, which leads to the manure pit. 

The partitions between the horse stalls are of two- 
inch, tongued and grooved spruce plank, with the tops 
covered and the outer ends let into a groove in eight-inch 
turned posts, which are secured firmly to the floor, A 
band of iron is screwed to the tops of these partitions, to 
prevent horses from gnawing them. Each stall is floored 
with two-inch rongh plank, so arranged that it can be 
removed when desired. The side walls, ceiling and floor 
of the granary are of tongued and grooved,dry, sound hem- 


-lock ; the space between the studding is filled in with con- 


crete eight inches high, to prevent the working of rats 
and mice. All outside walls of the horse stalls, and parti- 
tions of harness room, tool room, ventilators, calf pen, hay 
mows, closets, and inclosing of stairs, are of dry, tongued 
and grooved, surfaced pine. The storage loft is floored 
with dry, tongned and grooved spruce. One side of the 
ventilator over the stable is used asa hay chute, with a 
series of doors arranged to open at different hights, in 
which to throw the hay as it is required. A ladder is 





placed in the other compartment for the purpose of as- 
cending to the storage loft. Three chutes to the vegetable 
cellar are made, with trap-doors accessible from the 
threshing floor. The eave troughs are so graded as. 
to conduct the water from the center of the eaves to 
a conductor placed at each corner of the building. 

An eight-horse power steam engine is placed in the 
tool room, which furnishes 
power to operate a grist-mill,. 
corn sheller, feed cutter, 
grind stone, wood saw, and 
threshing machine—all of 
which are placed on the main 
floor — also a vegetable cut- 
ter, which is in the basement. 

A twelve-horse power tubu- 
lar steam boiler is placed in 
a small building eighty feet 
from the barn, which supplies. 
steam to the engine,toa steam- 
pump, used to fill the reser- 
voir, and to a large steaming 
tank for cooking the feed. 

A manure pit at the lower 
end of the barn yard, twenty 
by thirty feet, by three feet 
deep, with walls of stone, 
cemented and made water- 
tight, receives all the liquids 
from the stables. By the aid 
of the machinery for cutting 
the fodder, and the tank for 
cooking the same, and the 
manure pit to receive the com- 
post, the percentage of waste 
is reduced to a minimum. 

Without giving a full list 
of detailed expenditures, we 
append a condensed state- 
ment of the cost of building 
the above barn, including all the necessary hardware, 
plumbing, lumber, mason work, labor, and fittings. 


Estimate of Cost. 


Excavation, drains and mason work, complete 


. $1,500 
40,000 feet framing timber, sheathing, at $20.... -- 800 












8,500 feet spruce i rs 170 
11,000 feet white pine ceiling boards, at $30... . 830 
5,000 feet white pine siding, at $380. .........cecceceeeees 150 
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Fig. 3.—MAIN FLOOR. 
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Glucose Refuse.—Wn. Lea, of Canada, 
wishes to know, “ifthe refuse corn meal from the man- 
ufacture of glucose, is injurious tocows?” If fresh, it 
isnot. Many milkmen use it. 


The Catalpa Tree.—J. Wykoff, Jr., 
Somerset Co., N. J. The Catalpa is a hardy tree, and 
will grow upon any soil where anything else will grow. 
Catalpa speciosa is the most valuable forits timber, and 
its rapidity of growth. 





Warts on Cattle, Mules and 
Horses.—J. R. Terhune, Andrew Co., Mo., writes us 
that he has excellent success by the use of a rubber cord, 
which is placed around the base of the wart, sufficiently 
tight to stop the circulation. In from six to nine days 
the cure is complete. 





A Well or a Cistern.—James Brown, 
Monroe Co., Pa. <A cistern at the barn or stable, is al- 
ways worth its cost, because it gives a convenient supply 
of water, and avoids the escape of the roof water over 
the surface into the yards, It may be placed so thata 
pump may be used in the barn, and in one winter, this 
supply indoors, may be worth morethan all the cost of 
the cistern and pump. 





English Horse-Beans.—A. W. San- 
flers asks us if the English Horse-bean cannot be grown 
in this country, and ifnot, why not? It is generally sup- 
posed that by getting the seed every year from England 
afair crop of these beans can be grown here, and the 
same is true of the broad Windsor. bean, which many 
English families are very fond of when cooked green like 
peas. Our climate is too dry and hot for them, and they 
rarely escape mildew and plant-lice. 





Shade from Growing Corn.—“ We 
propose,” says Mr. M., “to plant sweet corn in rows 
east and west, three feet apart, pretty thick in the rows, 
and expect some shade from it for early celery between 
the rows of corn.’’ The corn will undoubtedly shade the 
land, but the roots of the corn, or any other growing 
crop, will pump up large quantities of moisture out of 
the land, and leave the soil much drier than if there was 
no other crop growing except celery. 





Cow’s Milk for Lambs.—N. P. Nor- 
man, Passaic Co., N. J., asks us if it is desirable to feed 
cow’s milk to young lambs. It is never desirable, but 
sometimes necessary. The milk from a new milch cow is 
best. Feed frequently, and not too much ata time. If 
any ewe loses her lamb, give her the lamb for which you 
have nomilk. This youcan do, by placing the ewe and 
lamb ina small apartment by themselves, and holding 
the ewe while the lamb sucks, You will haveto do this 
several times a day, until the ewe will own the lamb. 





Plowing Corn Stubblein the Fall, 
—H. Jackson, Greene Co., N. Y. Itis often advisable to 
plow corn stubble in the fall, if the soil is clay or any 
thing but light, sandy loam, that would pack under the 
effect of rains. It is always advisable to cross-plow in 
the spring, or at least to stir the soil well with a culti- 
vator of some kind, before sowing oats. It has been a 
practice with some good farmers to sow the oats on the 
fall plowed land, plow them under with a light furrow, 
and harrow the surface. 


Selling Cattle by Weight.—Thomas 
B. Ireland, Waukesha Co., Wis., writes us that he has 
taken the American Agriculturist for over twenty years, 
* and one hint saved me forty dollars in selling a nice lot 
of cattle, Ihad readin the American Agriculturist, that 
the farmer guessed once a year, while the butcher guessed 
one thousand times ina year. So instead of guessing at 
the weight, I used the scales, and saved forty dollars by 
sodoinz. Ihave often said that the American Agricultur- 
ist has saved me one thousand dollars, I would like to 


shake hands with the editor, and thank him personally 
for the valuable information he has given me.” We 
thank him for hie kind words, 








Swede Turnips in Indiana.—Mr. 
Andrew Crook would like to know, “if ruta-bagas can 
be grown in Southern Indiana. I saw,’ he says, ‘*some 
very large ruta-bagas grown in Northern Michigan when 
sown broadcast, but I have always failed to raise them 
here in Duboise Co., Indiana.”’ It is not an easy matter 
to grow good ruta-bagas anywhere when sown broad- 
cast. They should be drilled in rows wide enough apart 
to admit the use of a horse-hoe, and the plants singled 
out to twelve or fifteen inches apart in the rows, They 
should be sown in June on rich land, and be kept free 
from weeds. 

Alfalfa or Clover.—J. F. Hazelton, Gene- 
see Co.,N. Y. Alfalfa will not make a good substitute 
for clover in New York. Moreover, it will not succeed 
if sown with agrain crop. It requires very careful pre- 
paration of the soil, rich land and peculiar sowing. It 
does best when sown in drills about twelve inches apart, 
and while young, to be cleanly loed and cultivated. 
When it is well put in and succeeds, it will ast many 
years, put it requires a warmer climate than that of the 
Northern States. It succeeds admirably in California 
and in Florida, but all our attempts to grow itin two 
Northern States, have failed. As you have the seed, and 
have determined to try the experiment, please report the 
result. 

Sheep for Mexico.—E. H. Cole, of Mexico, 
writes us: “Ihave a lot of sheep, small, runty and of 
little value as wool producers, I wish toimprove them 
by crossing with some large breed that will stand warm 
weather, and increase the wool product. Quality of wool 
isof no consequence. Quantity is what is needed, as 
the wool is manufactured into coarse goods, that have a 
ready sale at large profits. What breed do you think 
best for my purpose ?”? In such a case experience is the 
best guide. The large breeds of long wool sheep would 
require a constant supply of food. They do not stand 
periods of short food as well as the less improved breeds. 
Probably the better plan would be to select the best 
rams you can get of the breeds nowkept. Select also the 
best ewes, and give the best food and care you can. 


Culture of Corn.—H. C. Thompson, 
Washington Co., Mo., writes us: ‘‘I wish to give my ex- 
perience last season with a crop of corn. I broke an old 
field of eight acres about six inches deep, harrowed and 
checked off three and a half feet apart, planted May the 
Sth. After completing planting, I hauled eight two- 
horse wagon loadsof horse manure, and put on the hills 
of one acre, and four loads of cow manure on half an acre. 
Three plowings and one hand-hoeing, was all the cultiva- 
tion that the entire field received. Inthe fall, I gathered 
from the acre to which the horse manure was applied, 
forty-eight bushels of shelled corn, The half acre which 
had the cow manure, produced eighteen bushels, at the 
rate of thirty-six bushels peracre, The remainder of the 
field only produced at the rate of fifteen bushels per acre. 
I hope others will experiment this season, and publish 
their success in the American Agriculturist.” 

Compost for Onions.—H. A. Prince, of 
Camden Co., N. C., writes us: ‘* Please have the Doctor 
tell me, in‘ Walks and Talks,’ in the next number of 
the American Agriculturist, how to make a compost for 
onions, with cotton seed, ditch scrapings, stalk manure, 
and what else is necessary for very poor, sandy loam. 
I want it for the potato, or multiplier onion.”” The Doc- 
tor says he has had no experience with cotton seed. 
Some of our Southern readers will perhaps be kind 
enough to give us a brief article on the subject. Cotton 
seed cake, ton for ton, is much more valuable for manure 
than cotton seed itself. The oil in the cotton seed has no 
value as a fertilizer, and it retards decomposition. The 
Doctor says, he should think on general principles, the 
better way would be to soak the cottonseed and keep 
it warm and moist until it commenced to germinate, and 
then compost it with manure, soil and any material that 
isconvenient. Make the compost this summer, and use 
it next spring. 

Red Shale Soil.—J. Wykoff, Jr., Somerset 
Co.,N. J. Red shale soil is one of the best when it is 
well cared for, but it is soon exhausted by careless culti- 
vation, The richest farming landsin the country liein 
the red shale belt which stretches from New Jersey to 
Georgia, but some of the poorest lands too are found in 
it, where the soil has been exhausted by bad treatment. 
Where the soilis thin upon fhe underlying shale, it suf- 
fers very much in dry weather, as all clay soils do, unless 
they are deeply and thoroughly pulverized by good cul- 
ture. Draining dry land is a waste of labor. Drains in 
such land cause little aération, and the claims that 
they keep the soils moist in dry weather, are without 
good foundation. Deep plowing and thorough surface 
cultivation, will make them retentive of moisture. Irri- 








gation of such a soil may be used profitably if the water 
can be turned upon the land at a reasonable cost. It is 
wholly a question of the cost, and sufficiency of the 
water supply. 

Moisture of the Soil.—F. T. Corbin, of 
Chenang Co., N. S., has twenty acres of black muck soil 
under the plow, about one half broken for the first time. 
He proposes to sow it to oats and peas, and after harvest 
seéd with grass alone, the last of August or early in Sep- 
tember. This is nota bad plan, provided the land can 
be brought into condition for the grass. Sometimes 
these black mucky soils, after they have produced a crop 
of oats or hay, are very dry in Angust and September, 
and the grass seed might not germinate until we had 
rain, and the result would be a poor catch of grass seed, 
and more weeds than hay the next year. We have plowed 
such land in the summer, and kept the surface free from 
weeds by the use of a harrow, or later with cultivator or 
disc harrow, and in August sowed a peck of timothy 
seed per acre. The soil, not bearing any crop, was 
moist, and the seed came up thick and strong, and the 
next year we had a wonderfully fine crop of timothy hay. 
The point of these remarks is simply this: all growing 
crops rob the soil of moisture. 





Peas, and Peas and Oats.—Mr. 
Alonzo Palmer, of McKean Co., Pa., writes us: ** Please 
tell us how to raise peas as a field crop, what kind to sow, 
and how much peracre. Also oats and peas sown to- 
gether.” The white, or black-eyed Marrowfat, is a good 
variety. But on our own farm we usually sowa small 
white pea thatwe get from Canada. It is sometimes 
called the ‘Canada Creeper,” sometimes “Golden Vine,” 
or any other name the customer asks for. It is simply a 
common field pea, resembling ‘‘ Early Ként,” but quite 
small, and free from any trace of wrinkle. Sow on sod 
land, or on any other that is in good condition. Three 
bushels of Marrowfats, or two to two and one-half bushels 
of the small Canada pea, drilled in, or sown broadcast on 
the furrows before harrowing, will be seed enough per 
acre. When oats and peas are sown together, let the 
total seed be not Jess than three bushels per acre, more 
or less peas, or more or less oats, according to your ob- 
ject. Two bushels of peas, and one bushel of oats, will 
give you a crop on rich land, that looks almost all peas. 
Ifyou sow more oats than peas,the crop will look like oats, 





Sawdust vs. Straw for Bedding 
Cattle.—A gentleman in Nova Scotia, writes us: “I 
am reading Mr. Harris’ * Talks on Manures,’ with great 
interest, but wish for more information in regard to the 
use of sawdust for bedding cattle. I am living wlth Gen- 
eral Laurie, who has a large farm, feeding now some sev- 
enty oxen, thirty cows and ten horses. All the manure 
is kept in sheds contiguous to the barns, The manure 
is wheeled from the barns into the sheds, and, with the 
exception of the horse stable, there are tanks into which 
the liquid manure runs, which is pumped up and taken 
away in acart for grassland. The cattle are well fed, all 
the feed is cut, and they get five pounds of oil cake per 
head per diem. Two young pigs run over the horse 
mannre, and are doing weil. The General beds both cat- 
tle and horses with sawdust, and believesinit. He rea- 
sons that he makes more manure, and utilizes food-mat- 
ter to better advantage, by feeding all the straw and bed- 
ding on sawdust, a material which would otherwise go to 
waste. Straw would cost about eight dollars per ton de- 
livered here. A car-load of sawdust, containing about 
ten tons, costs twelve dollars delivered. I think if he 
bedded with straw, he would make better manure, and a 
great deal more of it. I shoukd like your opinion on the 
subject. I may say that [am an Englishman, and would 
give more for one wheelbarrow load of what I call well 
rotted dung, than for acart load of this stuff, but am 
ready to acknowledge that I am wrong if you decide 
against me.” We cannot give a definite answer. Straw 
is certainly not in itself worth eight dollars per ton for 
manure. Judged -by the nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash it contains, wheat straw is supposed to be worth 
two dollars and sixty-eight cents per ton, oat straw two 
dollars and ninety cents, and pea straw, three dollars and 
seventy-four cents per ton. We say supposed, because 
asa matter of fact, the nitrogen is not in an available 
condition, and is not worth the estimate. When used as 
an absorbent of the liquid from animals, and allowed to 
decompose without loss, it may be worth the two dollars 
and sixty-eight cents per ton, but it is certainly not 
worth more than this. Of course, ifit prevents manure 
from running to waste, the amount saved should be added 
to its value. And so with the sawdust. Its real value, 
except as it improves the mechanical condition of the 
soil, is merely asan absorbent. We are decidedly of the 
opinion, however, that it is much more economical to buy 
sawdust at one dollar and twenty cents per ton, than 
straw at eight dollars per ton, if both are used merely for 
bedding, and absorbents of the liquids of the stable, 
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Horse Stables. 
—> 
The condition and health of a horse depends very 


much upon the kind of stable it is kept in. There 
are horses which suffer from disease of the eyes, 
from coughs, from scratches and other skin dis- 
eases, all of which are produced by the pungent foul 
air in the stables. Farmers and others who have 
horses, will take pains to keep their carriages and 
harness protected from the strong ammoniacal air 
of the stables lest the leather may be rotted or the 
varnish dulled and spotted; and at the same time 
they will wonder why their horses cough, or have 
weak eyes or moon-blindness, or suffer from other 
diseases, which, if they would only think for a few 
minutes, they would readily perceive are due to the 
foul air the animals are compelled to breathe every 
night in the year while confined in close, badly 
ventilated stables. The remedy is very easy. The 
stable should be kept clean; this will prevent the 
greater part of the mischief; and it should be well 
ventilated. The floor should be properly drained, 
8o that the liquid will not remain on it, to be ab- 
sorbed, and decompose, and produce the pungent 
vapors of ammonia, which are so injurious to the 
eyes, nostrils, throat, and lungs, and this liquid 
waste should be carried away to some place where 
it can be absorbed and utilized. The floor should 
be washed off at least twice a week with a plenty 
of water and then liberally sprinkled with finely- 
ground gypsum (plaster) which will combine with 
the ammonia, and fix it. A solution of copperas 
(sulphate of iron) will have the same result. Lastly, 
the floor should be supplied with absorbent litter, 
* which should be removed when it is soiled. Venti- 
lation should be provided in such a way as to avoid 
cold drafts. Small openings, which may be easily 
closed with a slide, may be made in the outer wall 
near the floor, and similar ones near the ceiling, or in 
the roof,through which the fou! air can escape. Pure 
air is of the utmost importance to the well-being of 
horses. As an instance of it may be mentioned the 
fact that in the English cavalry stables a complete 
system of ventilation reduced the average loss of 
horses from the deadly disease, glanders, from one 
hundred and thirty-two per thousand yearly, to 
nine in the thousand ; and when a similar improve- 
ment was made in the French army stables, the 
percentage of death was reduced in a similar ratio, 
with a still larger decrease of milder ailments. 








Growing Beans. 
—<> 


We need more cultivated crops to aid us in 
our never-ending warfare against‘ weeds and in 
the necessary tillage of the soil, and beans is one 
of the best of this kind. It is also very profitable, 
for when forty bushels per acre can be produced, 
and they sell for two dollars and fifty cents a bushel, 
as we have at times realized for pea-beans, or even 
one dollar and fifty cents, which is the current price 
now, the income is very satisfactory. But there is 
another advantage in it, and this is that to grow a 
satisfactory crop, a farmer must put his land in good 
condition, manure it well, and keep the weeds down, 
which is a sort of discipline that makes good 
farmers. For instance, as soon as the corn stubble 
is cleared, the ground is manured and plowed; or 
the manure is left until the spring, and is then cov- 
ered in by cross-plowing. The land is then thor- 
oughly harrowed and marked out in double rows 
eight inches apart, with spaces between, sixteen or 
eighteen inches wide, as shown in the illustration, or 
more, if thought advisable ; bnt on light soil we have 
found twelve inches between the rows to be suffi- 
cient, and the closeness of the rows prevents much 
trouble from weeds. The beans are then planted 
with a hand drill or a horse, grain drill, by arranging 
the spouts in a'suitable manner, and after planting, 
the ground should be smoothed with the smoothing 
and brush harrow shown and described in another 

. The time of planting need not be before the 
7 or fifteenth of June, and as the crop will be 
_ mature for cutting in September, it will leave the 
bd at ground ready and in the best condition fora crop of 





wheat, after working with any good disc or coulter 
harrow or a common cultivator. 

When planted in this way, the beans will need 
very little cultivation, as the ground will be soon 
completely shaded. A special harrow, made for the 
purpose (see engraving) has been found quite suit- 
able forthis work. It is a V harrow, with two cross- 
bars and guiding handles, and with teeth sloping 
backwards forty-five degrees, placed so that the 
rows of plants are passed over without injury. The 
harrow is drawn by one horse and is made to take 
two double rows at each bout. 

The ground being kept level, there is nothing in 
the way of cutting the beans with the self-raking 
reaper, or the mowing machine. We have used the 
latter, by fitting a frame covered with gunny bag- 
ging, to collect the beans (as is used for clover seed 
at times), and the beans are raked off by a boy fol- 
lowing with a hay rake. This leaves the ground 
clear of beans for the horse on the next round. 
The beans are dried on the ground, and when dry 
are brought in and thrashed at once. 

Our American bean, Phaseolus, differs consider- 
ably from the English bean, Vicia Faba, in its 














HARROW FOR BEAN CULTIVATION. 


form, both of plant and fruit, but the composition 
of the fruit is almost alike in both kinds. They are 
both rich in the nitrogenous matter known as legu- 
mine, which is almost identical, chemically, with the 
caseine of milk, the albumen of eggs, and the fibrine 
of blood ; and are consequently an exceedingly nu- 
tritious food for stock, and especially for young 
animals, as calves which cannot be fully supplied 
with milk. The beans are not readily eaten whole, 
but when ground with an equal quantity of corn 
and twice as much coarse middlings or fine bran, 
or rye in place of these, the mixed feed is taken 
readily by horses, cows, working cattle, and swine. 
Horses do well upon it, and for those which are 
worked hard, it is one of the best foods. For this 
reason the bean crop deserves attention, if it were 
not that it is always salable at a good price, and 
sometimes at a very high price, compared with other 
products in the markets. The white Marrow-fat 
and the Pea or Navy bean, are the most profitable 
kinds to grow for market as well as for use. The 
haulm, after thrashing, is an acceptable fodder for 
horses and sheep, and contains more nutriment than 
an equal quantity of hay. 

The change in the rotation which is made by this 
crop is favorable to good culture of the soil. It 
may follow corn, or oats, which usually come after 
corn, and this brings in a cultivated crop after the 
corn, which is of great benefit; or after the oats 
and before the wheat, which is equally beneficial, 
and exceedingly advantageous for the following 
wheat. It is known that wheat does better after a 
leguminous crop than after oats, and the good effect 
of the cultivation given to the beans, the manuring, 
and the shading of the soil, all together will give 
the wheat an advantage which no other preparation 
could. If we could only add to this rotation, a root 
crop coming between the corn and oats, with the 
beans preceding wheat, we might then expect to 
have our farms produce double: the present aver- 
ages of all the crops, and also double the quantity 
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of stock kept. There would then be few complaints 
that farming does not pay. 
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Pig Feeding at the West. 


Rk, A, STEELE, DOUGLAS CO., KAN. 
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In an article in the February American Agricultur- 
ist, Mr.Curtis states, or implies,that the western hog 
raiser is wrong in the general management of his 
swine. While I endorse in the main what he says in 
this article, and also in one in March, I think he is 
not well informed as to the quality of a large per cent 
of western hogs. Having been a shipper, as well 
as a feeder of hogs for twenty years, I am familiar 
with the subject. I am feeding now one hundred 
and twenty-five hogs, which are following cattle, 
and are in splendid condition. I seldom lose any 
in shipping. I buy most of my pigs of men who 
raise them on grass, with a little corn, who find it 
profitable. When the pigs are of my own raising, 
I allow them to run in the field, while I am cultivat- 
ing thecorn. Iam greatly in favor of tight fences ; 
mine are principally stone walls. I feel sorry for 
the poor theorist who would discard all fences. I 
have four fields with hog-proof fence, and am 
making more. The advantage is,I can turn my 
cattle in on the corn, and finish up with hogs, 
using the field for a feed lot. In doing this there is 
no such thing as waste. After feeding ten or fif- 
teen thousand bushels of corn, the manure is a 
great consideration. In case of summer feeding, 
no crop should be raised on a lot used for this pur- 
pose. Some force their pigs with corn and milk, 
while they are confined in small pens without exer- 
cise. Many of them die in transit, and it is well 
they do, for they are such vile, scrofulous things 
that no good shipper will buy them. That the 
quality of cured meat is below what it was ten 
years ago, there isno doubt in my mind. For my own 
use, I kill no hog that is less than eighteen months 
old. Iselect one that is thin-skinned, active, and 
matured, to weigh two hundred to three hundred 
pounds ; either a spayed sow ora barrow, selected 
with a full knowledge of the treatment it has had. 
The present system of forcing pigs encourages 
hog cholera; indeed it is in my opinion the main 
cause of it. Long experience has demonstrated 
to me that hog cholera can be prevented, and this 
is certainly better than to encourage it by a false 
system of feeding, which engenders other diseases, 





Breeders of Holland Cattle United. 
—j— 


Our readers will be interested to know that the 
Committees of the Holstein breeders and the Dutch- 
Friesian Association, appointed for the purpose, 
have agreed upon a plan of uniting their interests 
and herd-books. It is substantially this: The 
new Association to be called the ‘‘ Holstein-Frie- 
sian Association of America;’’ the cattle to be 
called the ‘‘ Holstein-Friesian cattle of America.” 
The herd-books already issued by the two Associa- 
tions will remain without change, and animals regis- 
tered in them will be entitled to have their progeny 
registered in the herd-book of the new Association. 
Under the new Association no cattle imported here- 
after will be entitled to registry unless they were 
registered in the herd-books of Holland before im- 
portation, and the registry fee for imported cattle 
will be twenty-five dollars, while cattle bred in this 
country will be registered at the old rates of one 
dollar, or two dollars. No one can register im- 
ported cattle except a member of the Association, 
and no one can become a member unless he is a 
citizen of the United States. The new Association 
will have an advanced register similar to the one 
now in use by the Dutch-Friesian Association. The 
two Associations are to meet in Buffalo after this 
number goes to press, and will undoubtedly ratify 
the work of the Committees, and form the new Asso- 
ciation, elect its officers, and adopt the necessary by- 
lawsandrules. In the meantime proper legislation 
is to be obtained to incorporate the two old Asso- 
ciations into the new one, thus avoiding confusion, 
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Farmers make a mistake when they slight the ad- 


vantages to be derived from keeping good horses, 


and from breeding a pair 
or two of colts every 
year. A three-year-old 
colt can be reared as 
cheaply as a cow of the 
same age, but while an 
ordinary price for a 
young three-year-old 
cow is forty dollars, a 
young colt is worth 
seventy-five decllars, at 
the very least, when a 
year old, and one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars 
when three years old. 
If, however, a good thor- 
oughbred sire is used, at 
the cost of fifty dollars, 
the colt at three years 
may easily be worth 
three hundred dollars. 
Roadsters in the North, 
and saddle horses in the 
South (both are really 
roadsters), are the most 
desirable animals to 
rear. A southern farmer 
speaking on this subject 
some time ago, said, 
“What we want here is 


a good thoroughbred 
stallion, which would 
give us good, easy- 


gaited,stout, hardy road- 
sters, which could do 


forty miles a day inside of six hours, 
of such a sire we would be glad to give fifty dol- 


required for this purpose. He is an un 


animal, having a record of 2.16%, and a quarter of 


The portrait of Jerome Eddy, given on this 
page, is a typical illustration of such a horse as is 





usually fine 


Percherons. 




















For the use 


lars, and the man who would bring such a horse 


into this country, would 
make a large profit.”’ It 
is equally true for the 
North, where a roadster, 
which could make a mile 
to a depot in four min- 
utes, or ten miles in an 
hour, would easily bring 
two hundred and fifty 
dollars, and one hur- 
dred dollars more fora 
minute less. The thor- 
oughbred blood is like 
the steel one puts into 
a machine; it gives 
strength, firmness, light- 
ness, durability, elastici- 
ty and vigor into the 
cold blood. The bone is 
harder, and more solid, 
and lighter; the sinews 
are stronger and more 
elastic ; the muscles are 
firmer, and have greater 
tension; the lungs are 
more capacious; the 
weight is reduced, and 
with more strength and 
vivacity of motion, and 
less weight, we have 
swiftness and ease of 
movement. There are 
two points to be thought 
of in recring colts,name- 
ly, the dam and the sire. 
Many good sires, and 
the money the service 
.costs, are thrown away 
upon poor or diseased 
_Mmares. The first thing 
to be done then, is to 
secure a pair of good, 
young, sound mares, of 


fair size and good disposition. 





JEROME EDDY. 
amilein 2.12. 


Messenger in his veins. 


He belongs to the Hambletonian 
strain, ard has the blood of Eclipse and imported 
He has been in the stud a 

















With such a 
pair of mares, the owner should seek a good, thor- 
oughbred sire, and be willing to pay a good price, 
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PERCHERON HORSE, GARDA. 


short time, but his colts are already distinguished. 


Jerome Eddy is at the head of the stud 
ett stock farm, at Aurora, Erie County, 


of the Jew- 
New York, 


Percherons and Percheron-Normans. 
—~< 

There are Percherons, so-called, which are not 

Normans are not Percherons, any 


more than Pennsylvani- 
ans are Virginians; but 
they are both French, as 
these are Americans. 
Perche is an ancient 
province of France, and 
lies south of Normandy, 
adjoining its southwest- 
ern border. Perche has 
long been known for its 
splendid breed of horses, 
which have been reared 
with much care end 
jealousy, and which date 
back in breeding to 
Arabian blood. Nor- 
mandy has also its breed 
of horses, equally anci- 
ent, but coarser and 
heavier ; they were used 
a thousand years ago in 
war, when an enormous 
weight of steel armor 
was borne, both by the 
rider and the horse. To 
bear the burden, and to 
ride down an opponent 
by mere force of shock, 
very heavy horses were 
required, rather than 
more active ones, and 
the Norman horses thus 
became, as they are still, 
the heaviest race known. 
The Percherons, on the 


other hand, were used for carriages, and are now 
the stage, omnibus and diligence horses of the 
country, able to trot with ease ten miles in an hour, 


with a heavy vehicle be- 
hind them. These are 
consequently more fine- 
ly built, have harder and 
finer bone, and while 
quite heavy, look lighter 
than they really are, be- 
cause of their fine pro- 
portions, due to their 
Arabian ancestry. The 
large importations into 
this country of French 
horses, which have be- 
come so popular in the 
Western States, have 
long since exhausted 
the available stock of 
true Percherons, and im- 
portations of this class 
of horses ceased several 
years ago. There are, 
however, many fine ani- 
mals of the true Per- 
cheron breed existing, 
which have either been 
imported, or have de- 
scended from imported 
stock. One of these is 
the stallion Garda, whose 
portrait appears upon 
this page} and which is 
the property of the 
owner of Jerome Eddy. 
He was imported in 
1881, is black in color, 
and weighs eighteen 
hundred pounds. This 
breed of horses is of the 
greatest value for farm- 
ers’ use, as well as for 
breeding for sale. The 
tendency now is, to- 
wards the use of larger 


horses than have been employed heretofore. We 
are necessarily following the lead of the Eng- 
lish and French people in this respect. As the 
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necessities of civilized nations are alike so they 
must all follow in the same way to meet these needs, 
and so long as horses are used as beasts of burden, 
we shall require large, heavy animals to move our 
large loads. We have now, in America, all the 
known large breeds of horses, but of all of them, 
the Percheron has taken the strongest. hold upon 
the popular favor. This is simply because itis the 
right animal in the right place, and meets a pop- 
ular demand for the necessities of the commerce 
of large cities; and as this commerce is rapidly 
growing, it is not at all probable that farmers 
can get ahead of it in rearing horses for its use. 





A Wooden Hay Press. 
—<—>— 


. A correspondent in New Mexico, who is distant 
from railroads, and where iron is not to be had, 
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Fig. 1.—FRAME OF HAY PRESS. 


wants a hay press which can be made entirely of 
wood, and worked by ropes and without chains. 
Such a press as this, will become useful on the 
plains, where hay will be made and moved about 


much more commonly than heretofore. The enor- 
mous losses of live stock on the plains the past 
winter, have changed the views of cattle owners in 
regard to the provisions for shelter and feeding, 
and as it is found to be a saving of money to feed 
and shelter the stock, rather than to starve and 
freeze them, hay will be cut and baled, and drawn 
to the stock camps in hundreds of places where it 
has never been before. The press here iliustrated, 
may be made wholiy of wood, hewn to the right 
size, and put together with wooden pins. Nota 
particle of iron need be used in it. The frame, fig- 
ure 1, is four feet long inside of the posts, and three 
feet wide. The hight is eight feet. The movable 
bottom is raised by ropes which pass over pulleys 
or rollers if no iron is to be used, and are wound 
upon the rollers at the bottom. This roller is 
moved by bars to be inserted in mortises cut in the 
roller, similar to the manner used in moving a wind- 
lass, or a capstan on shipboard. A movable door 
is made to fit the bottom of the press on one 
side, for the purpose of removing the bale after it 
is pressed. The bale is bound with a strong cord, 
pieces of which are placed on the bottom, and 
others onthe top, as shown in figure 1, and the 
ends are fastened when the bale is pressed as tightly 
as possible. It is then reduced to two and one- 
- half feet in thickness, and eight of these bales will 
make a ton. The hay is easily transported in 
wagons when baled, and the press can be moved 
from one meadow to another as the hay is cut and 
pressed, or it will be more convenient at times to 
drive the cattle to the hay, rather than move the 
hay to the cattle. Hay may be cut and baled for 
about one dollar per ton. Figure 2 shows the end 
view of the press, figure 3, the movable bottom, 
and figure 4, the pressed bale, When the iron can be 
procured without great expense, it might be well to 


use the salen dad slotted wheels as here shown, 
but otherwise these parts may be made of wood. 





Seeding to Grass. 
wees: 

The too common failure of grass seeding, is due 
to neglect of the fact that grass requires as much 
care and as good treatment as any other crop. 
It is unsafe to suppose that grass will succeed any- 
how, and that it may be sown in any sort of care- 
less manner. On the other hand, we have learned 
by costly experience, that grass requires the very 
best preparation of the soil, and the most careful 
seeding. On this account, it is no longer advisable 
to sow grass seed upon fall grain, leaving it to all 
the risks and chances of the season to succeed or 
fail, asit may happen. Our greatest need now is, 
to grow more grass; not more acres, but more to 
the acre, leaving a larger area of ground for fodder 
and root crops. This can only by done by better 
preparation of the soil, and better seeding. In- 
stead of throwing the seed in a haphazard way up- 
on the hard, weather-beaten surface of the ground 
in the spring, the seeding should be postponed un- 
til the grain is cut and harvested. The soil is then 
to be plowed with a shallow furrow, thoroughly 
well harrowed, and made fine and compact. The 
seed must be sown, and immediately brushed in 
with the smoothing and brush harrow, which is 
easily made. This Jevels and firms the soil, as 
well as spreads and covers the seed. It is well to 
use this: harrow crosswise of the harrow marks, 
and across the line of sowing, so as to spread the 
seed more evenly. It is better still to sow the 
seed both ways, half each way, if the sower is 
not able to spread it quite evenly. The even sow- 
ing is very important, because bare spaces are a 
great injury in two ways; one, that the ground is 
vacant, and will produce weeds in the bare spots ; 
the other, that the grass is too crowded where it is 
too thickly sown. Grass seed, if sown as here di- 
rected, will start up quickly and grow rapidly; if 
the seeding is done in July or early in August, the 
young grass will be strong enough to resist the 
winter safely, and a heavy crop will be the result. 








Cut the Grass Early. 
—<>>— 

I usually commence haying a little in advance of 
my neighbors, and last year I was in the field a 
week earlier than ever before. I was well satisfied 
with the plan at the time, and am still better pleased 
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Fig. 2.—END VIEW OF HAY PRESS. 


with the result since feeding the hay to my cows 
during the winter. True, I found, as some of my 
neigkbors had said, that it did not “spend as well;”’ 
but that was just what suited:‘me, If a cow will 





eat and digest a ton of this hay in the same time 











that pre would be worrying over fifteen hundred 
pounds of the woody fibre cut late in the season, 
and if she will obtain therefrom twice the amount 
of milk and butter that is obtainable from the lat- 
ter, I can see no cause for being dissatisfied with 
the result. Any one desiring to do so, can make 
it last as long as the indigestible kind, for the 
stock can be kept in an equally good condition on 
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Fig. 3.—MOVABLE BOTTOM. 




















a less amount of the former, than of the latter. If 
one could cut all his hay at precisely the hour he 
desired, there would be no hesitancy in mowing it, 
as arule, when in blossom. But since he can not 
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Fig. 4.—HAY BALE. 


do this, it is better to commence with some a little 
too early, than to be a great deal too late in finish- 
ing the work. Some fields can be cut twice during 
the same season to good advantage. The extra 
yield and superior quality will more than pay for 
the additional expense incurred. This plan has a 
few decided advantages, among which are these: 
It permits one to commence his haying earlier, and 
finish later, thus giving him more time in which 
to perform this work, and enabling him to doit 
with a less amount of extrahelp. Such help as he 
must have, is more readily and cheaply obtained be- 
fore the majority commence and after they are 
through, than during the very busiest part of the 
haying time. The first cutting destroys many 
weeds before they have matured, and the hay is not 
filled with seeds, to be sown when the manure is 
spread the following year. And the second cut- 
ting destroys another crop of later weeds, or of 
such as spring up and mature quickly. One of the 
greatest mistakes a farmer can make, is to allow 
coarse hay on low ground to stand too long. The 
common opinion prevails that there is no hurry 
about getting into these fields. 1 often see patches 
of blue-joint five or six feet high, standing until 
late in August, or the first of September. The stems 
get so coarse and woody, that cattle have to be 
pretty hungry before they will do more than strip 
off the leaves and tops of such hay. When cut in 
June there is less in bulk, but more in value. For 
each acre will yield a greater number of pounds of 
such as the cattle will care to eat, than the same 
acre left until the last of August. C. L. Hitt, 
GATHER MATERIALS FOR MANURE.—The manure 
harvest lasts all through the year. Even while a 
farmer is plowing and planting, he may be gather- 
ing materials for manure. No wagon should ever 
be brought home empty. The farmer should ever 
be on the lookout for fertilizing matter: He should 
not be above gathering the waste matters about the 
towns and villages, which he should find ways and 
means of collecting, so that he may never return 
empty-handed, These small cconomies pay largely, 
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What a Dairyman should Be. 


The first requisite for success in the business of 
dairying, is the dairyman. Not every man can suc- 
ceed in this business. There are some special 
qualities needed in a dairyman, just as there are in 
persons who engage successfully in other pursuits. 
Success depends very much upon the natural pos- 
session of these characteristics, or at least such a 
natural fund of common sense, perseverance, indus- 
try, and tact, as will enable him to train himself for 
his chosen business. Any man who will makea good 
farmer, can become a good dairyman, if he so de- 
sires, and that, without any special course of edu- 
cation more than he can give himself by the aid of 
any simple manual, which gives plain but accurate 
directions for the various operations to be per- 
formed. Dairying is to be regarded as a science, 
and the production of good milk, butter, or cheese 
depends upon a close observance of its rules, and 
it is to the precise practice of these rules, that the 
dairyman must train himself. 

Cleanliness is the first of these conditions. With- 
out it the dairyman is like a boat at sea without a 
rudder ; he can not tell where he is going, except- 
ing that he will go anywhere but to the point he 
desires to reach. His product will never be good ; 
it may vary in badness, but that is the best he will 
be able te do. He must, then, be able to realize 
precisely what cleanliness is. It is an exceedingly 
comprehensive virtue. It refers to the air breathed 
by his cows ; to the condition of their skin ; to the 
water supplied to them ; to the kinds and condi- 
tion of the fodder, and the food used ; to the kind 
and character of the utensils used; to the place 
where the milk is kept, and to the surroundings of 
it, which influence the character of the air or water 
admitted into it; and to the person, and clothing, 
and habits of the dairyman. As the utmost purity 
everywhere, and in all things connected with the 
business, is indispensable to success, the dairyman 
should possess a natural instinct of cleanliness ; or 
by study, observation, and practice, should learn 
what it is. He must realize fully that as ‘‘ dirt is 
anything out of place,” so whatever is out of place 
in and about the dairy, is injurious to the good 
quality of his product. Unless this is entirely 
avoided, a first-rate article can never be produced, 
and the quality will grade up from very bad, in 
accordance with the degree of cleanliness observed. 

A love for his business and his cows is the next 
of these conditions. As a good and successful 
shepherd loves his sheep, so the good dairyman 
loves his cows. Perfect placidity and happiness 
among the cows are essential to good milk, and to 
a large yield of it. Fretfulness and worry waste 
cream. The dairyman who loses patience, and 
beats his cows, will never take a premium at a dai- 
ry show, nor ever be successful in his business. If 
he has not patience to so train and rear his calves, 
that they will follow him about, to treat them 
with such kindness, that they will not avoid him, 
when he approaches them, he will carry on his busi- 
ness under such great difficulties, that he soon will 
be discouraged. If he can not control his anger, 
when the natural peculiarities of his cows and 
ealves disturb his feelings, he must discipline 
himself, because he must understand that when- 
ever he loses his temper, he is losing money; and 
if he can not do so, he will not succeed in a dairy. 

A very important requisite is regularity in habits. 
Regular feeding, regular milking, and the utmost 
regularity in temperature in keeping the milk, and 
in all dairy operations, are all indispensable. A 
man who can never du a thing twice in the same 
Way, or at the same hour each day, or who can 
never school himself to do it, will be unsuccessful, 
and will soon have to change his business. 

Another indispensable requisite is an observant 
disposition. There are persons who see, but do 
not perceive. Such men will never feel at home in 
the dairy, because they will always be experiencing 
disappointments and mishaps. A sharp eye to see, 
and a quick apprehension to perceive the results of 
common occurrences, are especially necessary in 
this business. They are attributes of every suc- 
cessful farmer, but are specially required in dairy- 





ing. Minute and careful observation, a habit to take 
every thing in at a glance, will save much trouble, 
and avoid those common accidents which cause 
so many losses, and lessen the profits of a dairy. 

Lastly, a dairyman must be a studious as well as 
a modest man. No one man knows it all. In the 
multitude of counsellors there is wisdom—in dairy- 
ing—and a good dairyman will study everything 
within reach that will directly or indirectly aid him 
in carrying on his operations in the field, the stable, 
and the dairy. He will not scorn or refuse to learn 
from the brother dairyman, who can impart any 
idea, or relate any experience, and will be ready to 
consider any suggestion that may be offered, and 
that may seem worthy of notice. There is always 
much to learn. Although it is an exact science, 
comparatively little of it has been reduced to prac- 
tice, and very few pursuits are so intricately in- 
volved in a multitude of difficulties as the business 
of the dairy. The most useful studies for a dairy- 
man are: the science and art of feeding, on which 
there are several very excellent manuals; animal 
physiology and anatomy, with some relation to dis- 
eases, and the observance of sanitary measures ; 
the science and art of manuring the soil; chemis- 
try, of which a simple hand-book will be exceed- 
ingly useful; and lastly, some simple, practical 
manual of dairy practice, in which the various ope- 
rations are fully described and explained. 





Wasting Manure. 
i 

Market gardeners sometimes use a ton of super- 
phosphate peracre. It is a great waste. Five or 
six hundred pounds is al] the crop needs. And the 
only benefit derived from the excess, is due to the 
nitrogen and potash the fertilizer may contain. 
For the sake of getting a pound of nitrogen, you 
use three, four, in some cases even five or six 
pounds of phosphate, which the plants do not 
need. Intelligent market gardeners should study 
this subject. Better use five or six hundred pounds 
of superphosphate and purchase the required ni- 
trogen in some cheaper and more available shape— 
such as dried blood, sulphate of ammonia, nitrate 
of soda, or other. 


Stanchions for Dairy Cows. 
a) 

The chief objection to the stanchion, comes from 
its rigidity and vice-like grip, and any improve- 
ment in it should be in the direction of comfort tothe 
animal, rather than in handier ways of fastening. 
The accompanying engraving shows how the rigid 








STANCHION FOR DAIRY COWS. 


plan of the neck latches can be in part avoided. 
The greatest discomfort to stock when stanchioned, 
comes when lying down. When standing, there is 
freedom of movement, but when the animal at- 
tempts to rise, or when down, it is held fast. Stan- 
chions made as here shown avoid this. The neck 
latches a,b, are not fastened at the bottom, but pass 
through the slide block ¢ which rests on the lower 
stringer. By making this slide block about eight 
inches shorter than the space hetween the uprights 
dande,a swinging motion is obtained that gives 
considerable freedom. The bolt through the neck 
latch, a, in the upper stringer, should not be screw- 
ed up snug, but leave the latch a chance to play. 





It is usually the plan to set stanchions in a perpen- 
dicular position, and if the upper stringer is pitched 
over towards the manger about eight inches, a 
great gain is made in the ease afforded the animal 
when it gets up, as its shoulder by this plan, does 
not strike squarely against the latches, and avoids 
the necessity of ‘* hitching back,” to clear the stan- 
chions, and thus prevents the extra strain and ex- 
ertion often noticed in perfectly rigid, and upright 
stanchions. J. G. 


Basket for Shipping Chickens 


A very couvenient basket for shipping live poul- 
try, especially chickens, for a distance of five hun- 
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BASKET FOR SHIPPING CHICKENS. 


dred miles more or less, is made of splints, or coarse 
osiers ; the ash or white oak splints are the light- 
est and strongest material. This basket is about 
four feet long, three feet wide, and nine or ten 
inches deep. It is divided into four partitions by 
thin boards, or a suitable piece all in one, made of 
splints or basket work, and fastened to the sides 
of the basket by pieces of cord or wire. The 
cover is made of a piece of wire netting, of two- 
inch mesh, around the edge of which is wovena 
strong splint, and the wire is turned down over 
this and fastened securely. The lid is fastened 
down in any secure manner. A strong cord handle 
is made on each end. The bottom is closely woven 
of strong splints, and when the fowls are shipped, 
it is covered with sawdust to keep them clean. 
The four compartments prevent the birds from 
huddling too much together, which is the only dan- 
ger to be provided against, and which if not pre- 
vented, may lead to the loss of several of the 
chicks. These baskets are returned in “ knock 
down” shape, the middles are taken out, and the 
covers are removed; the baskets are set one in an- 
other, aud made into bundles; the loose middles 
are packed into the top basket, and the covers are 
all fastened on the top. The cords used in putting 
the baskets together, serve to bind the bundles 
when they are returned. Leather address tags are 
used, on which the shipper’s and the consignee’s 
addresses are printed. This mode of packing 
chickens has been found very convenient and safe, 
as wellas economical of freight, the baskets being 
much lighter than boxes, and also more durable, 





Sorghum. 
= 


The history of sorghum with us, dates back only 
to 1853, when a little seed was obtained from Paris, 
which had been sent from China by the French 
Consul at Shanghai. Five years later the American 
Agriculturist distributed to its subscribers no less 
than twenty-five thousand parcels of sorghum 
seed, and laid the foundation of what bids fair to 
bea great industry and source of wealth tothe 


country. Long regarded as mainly valuable for . 


forage, its merits as a sugar-producing plant have 
been prominently brought to notice by the efforts 
and investigations of Dr. Peter Collier of Washing- 
ton, who has clearly demonstrated that sugar may 
be made cheaper from sorghum than from any 
other source. It is reported that the Hon. Norman 
J. Colman, Commissioner of Agriculture under the 


new administration, has made a careful study of | 


this subject, and has long regarded sorghum with 
favor. If Dr. Collier should be called to his former 
position in the Department of Agriculture, it would 
be interesting to watch the development of the 
scientific investigations made by him, and the 
American Agriculturist would take especial pride in 
seeing great results springing from seed sown br it 
so many years ago, and with so beneficial results, 
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The Striped Maple. 


Among our native maples, one of the most in- 
teresting is the Striped Maple, Acer Pennsylvanicum, 
which is in some localities known as Moosewood, 
and as Striped Dogwood. Itis found most abun- 
dantly northward, where it extends from Maine to 
Wisconsin. Southward, it is found along the 
mountains as far as Virginia 
and Kentucky. It is a small 
tree, rarely reaching over 
thirty feet, and frequently 
met with not over half that 
hight. The smooth, light- 
green bark, striped lengthwise 
with dark lines, makes it con- 
spicuous and readily distingu- 
ished from other forest trees. 
The leaves are three-lobed at 
the apex, and finely and 
sharply serrated, and make up 
a dense, heavy foliage. The 
racemes of flowers are green- 
ish, and appear at the ends of 
the branches after the leaves 
appear; they are followed by 
fruit, the wings of which are 
large and divergent. The en- 
graving gives the end of a 
twig at flowering time. The 
wood of this species is regard- 
ed as more durable than that 
of any other maple, and were 
it not for its small size, would 
be highly valued. In view of 
the strikingly ornamental char- 
acter of the Striped Maple, it 
is surprising that it is so sel- 
dom met with in cultivation. 
Its moderate size makes it 
suitable for small places, while 
in habit and character of foli- 
age it is most desirable. The 
seeds of this species ripen in the fall, and like those 
of the Sugar Maple, should be kept in sand during 
the winter,and sown in earlyspring. In Europe 
it is grafted on the Sycamore, when it grows 
several times larger than when on its own roots. 





Mulching Trees and Shrubs. 
A. 8. FULLER. 
a. ce 

A very noted English arboriculturist says :— 
“Mulching consists in laying a circle of litter 
around newly-planted trees to retain the natural 
humidity of the soil.’? This is certainly a very 
brief and incomplete description of both the ope- 
ration and the benefits to be derived therefrom. 
It is, however, about as much as has been claimed 
for it by tree-planters in this country, and for these 
and other reasons comparatively few persons think 
that mulching trees is sufficiently beneficial to pay 
for the cost of material and its application. To 
say that the material applied as a mulch is merely 
“to retain the natural humidity of the soil” is 
certainly claiming very little for one of the most 
beneficial operations which the tree-planter can 
practice, especially in all hot and naturally dry 
climates, or in one like that existing throughout 
the greater part of the United States. 

There is seldom a summer during which we do 
not have a drouth, extending from a few weeks to 
months, and during the dry weather the tempera- 
ture ranges high, and hot winds sweep over the 
earth’s surface, causing rapid evaporation of moist- 
ure therefrom. Even in seasons when there are no 
protracted drouths, there is seldom a superabun- 
dance of moisture in either the air or soil. Of course 
we are speaking of good, arable lands and not of 
swamps and bogs. In the older States, where the 
forests have been in great part destroyed, as well 
as in the prairie region of the West, the securing 
of sufficient moisture to insure the lives and healthy 
growth of trees and shrubs is a problem engaging 
the attention of all fruit-growers and arboricul- 
turists. It is true, as usually claimed, that in 


_ mulching trees we seek to keep the soil moist un- 








der the mulch and about the roots, but this is not 
the only object, for absolutely pure water will do 
very little toward supplying the elements necessary 
for the growth of plants. Water is probably the 
nearest to a universal solvent of any liquid known, 
and it is the principal vehicle for conveying to the 
roots of plants those organic and inorganic con- 
stituents of which they are composed. The most 








STRIPED MAPLE (Acer Fennsylvanicum).—BRANCH AND FLOWERS. 


abundant element in plants is carbon, and forms 
from forty to fifty per cent of all plants usually 
cultivated for food for man or domestic animals. 
When wood is charred the carbon is left—common 
charcoal being an impure form of this substance. 
Carbon is insoluble by itself, but when united with 
oxygen in the form of carbonic acid, it is readily 
taken up, either in the gaseous state by the leaves 
of plants, or in combination with water and air by 
the roots. Carbonic acid is always present in the 
air, averaging about one purt in two thousand, and 
in a humid atmosphere the quantity is much great- 
er than in a dry one. Professor Normandy found 
that while a dry atmosphere contained only one 
part of carbonic acid in four thousand, the air held 
in solution in water contains from forty to forty- 
two per cent. of carbonic acid, and from this we 
can readily understand how the air carried down 
to the roots of plants, supplies an immense amount 
of material for building up both roots and stem. 
Ordinary rain water contains on an average, fifteen 
cubic inches of oxygenized air per gallon, and 
about six per cent of this is carbonic acid. If the 
surface of the soil is kept open and porous by fre- 
quent stirring, the water, falling upon it at the 
time of summer showers, goes down to the roots 
with its carbonic acid and nearly four per cent of 
nitrogen—both very important elements of nutri- 
tion. Cultivated soiis admit water freely, but as 
is well known, heat expels air from water, and 
with it much of the carbonic acid which, for the 
benefit of the plants, had better be retained, where 
it is likely to do the most good. When the surface 
of the ground is fully exposed to the direct rays of 
the sun, it becomes very hot, especially in warm 
climates, and the result is a rapid evaporation of 
moisture, air, and the important gases named. By 
covering the surface with some kind of loose, 
fibrous material, we not only facilitate the admis- 
sion of air and moisture, but prevent the rapid 
evaporation of the latter at a time when the plants 
need it most, and the elements which go to make 
up the greater part of their bulk. It is claimed, 
that plants both absorb and exhale carbonic acid 
through their leaves, but the amount must be in- 








finitessimal in comparison to the amount taken up 
by the roots, for were it not so, the husbandman 
would only need to hang a few bottles of certain 
kinds of gases in his orchard or fields, to insure 
himself a good crop. But we know that something 
more substantial is required, and we are compelled 
to plow, harrow, and hoe, and add various kinds of 
fertilizers to the soil, when it loses its natural fer- 
tility, else crops fail. 

We have only to look into any of the great 
forests, to see the effects of continued and thor- 
ough mulching, without cultivation. Carbonaceous 
matter abounds both in and on the surface of 
the soil, and it isin such a loose and open condi- 
tion, that aérated water can enter freely with what- 
ever elements of fertility it may contain; and 
further, the oxygen of the air attacks the insoluble 
carbon, and combining with it, forms carbonic 
acid, thus assisting in the nourishment of plants, 
and especially that of the trees and shrubs. 

In mulching newly planted trees, or those set for 
some years, we not only prevent suffering for want 
of moisture during the dry weather in summer, but 
enable them to obtain those elements, which they 
require for nourishment and growth. In selecting 
a material for mulch, one of a fibrous nature, or at 
least one that will not become compact and hard, 
after being beaten some by heavy rains, is always 
preferable to any other. The more plant food the 
material contains, the better, and for this reason 
coarse litter from the stable or barnyard has no su- 
perior for this purpose. Meadow hay may be rank- 
ed next in value, then straw, corn stalks, bog hay 
from low lands, and thence downward in the scale 
to pine or basswood shavings and sawdust. Al- 
most any material that will shade the surface of 
the soil, and admit air and water, will prove of 
great benefit to newly planted trees, and frequently 
restore to health the old and feeble, or those stunt- 
ed in growth from lack of moisture at the roots, 
and those fertilizing elements, that can only be ab- 
sorbed and utilized when presented in a liquid or 
gaseous form. Even small stones may answer. 


+e 


The Garland Flower. 
Sa 

Among the plants that one can never have enough 
of, is the Garland Flower, Daphne Cneorum. It is 
a dwarf shrub, the trailing branches of which are 
rarely over eight or ten inches in hight, and are 
clothed with evergreen, narrow leaves about an 
inch long. Each division of its branching stems, 
bears a compsct umbel-like cluster of small, four- 
parted flowers. The flowers are rosy-lilac in color, 
the unopened buds being bright crimson. The fra- 
grance of the flowersis remarkably sweet, and fills 
the air in the vicinity of the plant. It blooms in 





early spring, and usually bears, moderately, again in 
autumn. A native of the high mountains of 
Europe, though it has been in cultivation for 
over a century,it is but little known, and rarely 
seen in our gardens. In its native Alps, it carpets 
wide areas of the rocky surfaces in the most charm- 
ing manner, and is one of the best plants for arti- 
ficial rock-work, if that is properly constructed, 
with complete soil connections with the earth on 
which it rests. The engraving shows the trailing 
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habit of the plant, and the detached cluster gives 
the real size of the flowers. The shrub succeed 
admirably in the border if the soil is peaty and 
sandy, but in a heavy, close soil, it is quite sure to 
fail. The temptation to cut it is so great, that well 
grown plants arerare. An old plant with its nu- 
merous branches forming a rounded clump, studded 
with its bright, fragrant flowers, is a charming 
sight, and one worth working and waiting for. It 
is propagated rather slowly from cuttings, and 
more readily by layering. There are other Daphnes, 
much taller, hardy and tender ornamental shrubs. 
The name is from the Greek mythology, and was 
originally applied to the Laurel, into which tree, 
according to the fable, a nymph was transformed to 
escape the pursuit of Apollo. The specific name, 
Cneorum (pronounced as if written without the C), 
is an ancient Greek name for one of the Daphnes. 





The Monterey Cypress. 
pe 


As we have on several occasions shown, there are 
a number of evergreen coniferous trees, which just 





MONTEREY CYPRESS.—FRUITING BRANCH. 


escape being hardy in the Northern States, that may 
be enjoyed by those who live at the South. The 
Monterey Cypress (Cupressus macrocarpa), is one of 
these. It has every good quality to commend it 
for general planting, save that it is not hardy north 
of Virginia. Wherever the climate is favorable, this 
should find a place among select ornamental trees. 
A native of California, it is only found in a remark- 
ably restricted locality, near the old Spanish-Amer- 
ican city of Monterey, and directly upon the coast. 
In this locality the tree reaches an average hight of 
fifty feet, though some have grown to seventy feet, 
The usual circumference of the trunk is ten feet, 
but specimens have been measured with a girth of 
eighteen feet. The branches are numerous, closely 
set, and horizontal, with the extremities turned up- 
wards. The foliage is of a beautiful bright-green, 
that is characteristic of the species. The cones, 
which are clustered on short, stout stalks, are from 
an inch to an inch and a half long, and nearly an 
inch wide. Being larger than the cones in any other 
species of Cypress, the specific name, macrocarpa. 
large-fruited, was given to it. The Monterey Cy- 
press was introduced into England in 1838, by Mr. 
Lambert, where it has since been an extensively cul- 
tivated species. Like some other evergreens, it 
varies greatly from the seed, and seedling forms are 
cultivated in England under a variety of names, 
Cypressus Lambertiana being one of the most com- 
mon. The old trees of the Monterey Cypress have 
a broad, flat top, which give them much the appear- 
ance of a full-grown Cedar of Lebanon. 


| Profit in Small Fruits near Large Cities. 


E. P. ROE. 
ill 

Long experience has taught me that profit in 
growing small fruits for market lies in the direc- 
tion of quality, not quantity. This certainly is 
true of the larger cities, and especially so of the 
New York market. There was atime when a straw- 
berry was a strawberry, and consumers had little 
ability to discriminate, but this period has passed 
away. General attention has been called to the 
fact that there are distinct varieties of strawberries, 
as there are of apples, pears and grapes. Wm. 
Cullen Bryant, the poet, wrote an editorial for his 
paper, the ‘‘ Evening Post,’’ years ago, wherein he 
inveighed against the Wilson type, declaring, in 
effect, that it was raised solely for the benefit of 
producers, because its hardness enabled it to en- 
dure carriage, and that to the consumer it meant 
colic. I know of a fruit-grower who sent hundreds 
‘of bushels of this variety to New York in one 
week. After receiving his returns, he found that 
his immense shipments had brought him a little in 
debt. One crate of fine berries would have yielded 
him a profit. 

Of one thing we may be assured. There will al- 
ways be an abundance of small, inferior fruit in 
market. Multitudes of growers will continue to 
give the old, careless style of cultivation, hoping 
that, in some way, Nature will make up for their 
deficiencies. Old, weedy beds will be picked over 
and the fruit forwarded for what it will bring. 
Moreover, under the best treatment there will be 
crates of culls and small berries towards the end 
of the season. These usually bring almost what 
they are worth and help to meet expenses, but we 
doubt whether this class of fruit pays better 
when sent to large cities than a crop of potatoes 
or field corn on the same area of land. 

Now I would like to suggest to growers whose 
eyes follow these lines, that they take a piece of 
ground and make it very rich. Plow under barn- 
yard manure—that from the cow-stable is the best 
—or well-decayed compost, at the rate of fifty to 
seventy-five tons to the acre, and plow deep. Set 
out this ground with the largest and mest approved 
varieties, the plants one foot apart in the row and 
the rows three feet apart. Keep all runners off 
and give thorough cultivation. Protect from win- 
ter frosts carefully, and see if one acre will not give 
more profit than ten acres under slovenly culture. 

But many will say, we have already set out our 
plants, either last fall or this spring. How shall 
we manage these beds ? Let me illustrate my view. 
There, for instance, is a strawberry plant that, 
about May first, is well established on ground 
more or less enriched. It was set out last fall or 
this spring. Its first effort will be to produce ber- 
ries which, because of the immaturity of the plant, 
will be too small and few to be of any practical 
value. Yet, if left to mature, they would dwarf 
the plant and drain its vitality. How many thou- 
sands of plants I have seen in almost a dying con- 
dition, because allowed to bear fruit not worth 
picking the same season after planting! Pick off 
all the blossoms, as fast as they appear, from 
these young plants, and thus avoid exhaustion. 

This being done, the next effort of the young 
plant, during the summer, is to make runners, and 
every runner takes just so much vitality and 
strength from the parent plant. Cut these runners 
off as soon as they show themselyes—one small, 
active boy can keep acres free—and you will find 
that the plant, curbed in the direction of self- 
propagation, has ro other way of disposing of its 
vitality than that of forming fruit-buds for the 
coming year. The plants of most varieties will 
bunch up until you cannot cover one with a peck 
measure. The foliage of the long rows thus treat- 
ed will touch across the space of three feet inter- 
vening between them. The cultivator, narrowed 
down, can still pass between them and keep the 
ground mellow and therefore moist, and the hoe 
can finish most of the work, leaving little hand- 
weeding to be done. These narrow, bushy rows 
can easily be covered with light litter at the ap- 





proach of winter, and uncovered early in spring. 





As soon as the ground is dry enough—during April 
in our latitude—the cultivator should again pass 
between the rows, and then the ground is ready for 
the mulch which is to keep the fruit clean. I do 
not believe in the theory that the soil around bear- 
ing plants should be undisturbed in the spring. 
Of course, if the beds are neglected until the 
plants are coming into blossom, it is true; but if 
the cultivation is done early, when the plants are 
just awakening from their dormant condition, the 
stirring of the soil stimulates growth and produc- 
tiveness. More than all, it prevents the ground 
from becoming hard, baked and sodden. It takes 
away nearly all darger from drouth, the chief 
enemy of the strawberry. But it must be done 
early, and the mulch promptly applied to the mel- 
low soil, which is thus kept mellow by the mulch, 
and will remain moist until the fruit has matured. 

The grower’s aim is not tosend the greatest 
number of berries to market, but to secure the 
largest degree of profit; andif a quarter of the 
ground usually planted were treated in the way I 
have indicated; this profit would be obtained. Too 
many strawberries are grown. The market is con- 
stantly glutted with inferior fruit. Let growers 
figure on the difference between the returns re- 
ceived from shipments that bring twenty-five cents 
per quart and others that bring only five cents, 

On very light, sandy soils, Iam told that plants 
will not bunch up, even if the runners are cut, and 
that the matted-row is the only method in which 
strawberries can be grown profitably. This may be 
true, but I am satisfied that on any soil containing 
a fair percentage of loam, the cultivation that I 
have suggested will secure the most profitable re- 
turns, except in those regions where the fruit is 
bought by the quantity without regard to size or 
quality. Thesame principle applies to raspberries. 
Fine fruit cannot be grown in patches half swamp- 
ed by suckers. Except the very few needed for 
bearing the coming season, they should be treated 
as weeds. Ata later date I shall try to give my views 
in regard to the summer planting of strawberries, 


Coca.— What is Cocaine? 
i a 
The discovery that Cocaine will produce local 
anesthesia, or insensibility to pain, is next in im- 
portance to the discovery of the properties of ether. 
Cocaine has of late been used in important oper-, 
ations upon the eye; this, and especially its recent 
employment to allay the pain in the terrible dis- 








Fig. 1.—coca.—(Hrythroxylon Coca.) 


ease under which the illustrious patient, General 
Grant, has suffered so long, have given it unusual 
prominence. To meet the popular desire to know 
something of this agent, we give an account of 
the plant from which Cocaine is derived. The ear- 
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liest European travellers in Peru, mention the use, 
by the natives, of a leaf, which they chewed to 
produce a stimulating effect, similar to that of 
opium. The leaves, known as Coca, are from a 
shrub which bears the same native name, and is 
cultivated in Huanuco, and other mountainous 
provinces inthe Peruvian Andes, which have an 
altitude of two to five thousand feet above the sea. 
The shrub reaches the hight of six or eight feet, 
and has thick, evergreen leaves. The form of the 
leaves, as well as the appearance of a small branch 
in flower, are shown in the engraving. The struc- 
ture of the flower would not allow the plant to be 
placed in any of the families already established, 
and a separate one was made forit. The name of 
the genus is Hrythroxylon, which means red-wood ; 
several of the species, natives of tropical countries, 
having wood of ared color. The specific name of 
the Peruvian species, is that given to it by the na- 
tives, hence its scientific name is Hrythroxylon coca. 
In its relationship the shrub is nearest to the flax 
and the geranium families. Theshrubis cultivated 
in a rude manner by the natives, who raise the 
young plants from the seeds, to form plantations 
known as Cocals. In from three to five years from 
planting, the shrubs afford a gathering of leaves, 
and after that a picking is made annually. The 
leaves are mature when they break on being bent. 
They are dried on platforms, or on a portion of 
ground made smooth by stamping. The leaves 
when dry, are packed in bales of about eighty 
pounds, which are covered 
by a coarse cloth made by 
the natives. In this form 
it is an important article 
of domestic traffic in Peru, 
and recently it has been 
sent to this country and 
to Europe in considerable 
quantities. The wholesale 
value of the leaves is from 
one dollar,to one dollar and 
fifty cents per pound. In 
Peru, the use of Coca is 
very general, especially a- 
mong the natives. The 
leaves, mixed with lime, are 
chewed and the saliva swal- 
lowed, the individual re- 
maining quiet the while. 
As the enjoyment of the 
Coca occurs four times 
each day, and each time 
requires at least half an 
hour, it causes no little interruption to work and to 
travel. The effects of Coca are said to be most 





Fig. 2.—coca LEAF. 


‘pleasurably intoxicating, and those who become 


addicted to its use, rarely abandonit. It is claimed 
that by the use of Coca, the Peruvians can perform 
a great amount of labor in the mines, and as porters 
in carrying loads, upon very little food. The active 
principle, Cocaine (not “‘ Cocoaine,” as sometimes 
incorrectly written), has been separated. The pro- 
cess is expensive and the product small, hence the 
price has been very high, the salts of Cocaine hav- 
ing been sold at over adollara grain. In view of 
the probable increased demand for Coca, it would 
be proper for our Department of Agriculture to 
consider the possibility of successfully cultivating 


the shrub within our own territory. 
or 


THIck AND THIN PLANTING.—A few years ago 
an ingenious farmer planted some sweet corn eight 
feet apart each way, and in the centers between 
the rows, he planted melons. The corn made an 
extraordinary growth of ear, so fine and full of 
grain, that the ears were eagerly bought by a seeds- 
man at a large price. In the regular market they 
would have sold to the hotels for two dollars and 
fifty cents per hundred, which would have been a 
paying price; but the whole crop was sold for seed 
for twelve dollars and fifty cents per hundred. 
The melons made a full crop under liberal use of 
manure and artificial fertilizers and good cultiva- 
tion. The two together paid better than any other 


part ofthe farm. We have found that it is not al- 


ways the most profitable to crowd a crop too close- 
ly, in the hope of getting the most from the soil. 





A Drying-House. 
—~<—__ 

As the season of fruits approaches, the house- 
keeper, especially if she be a farmer’s wife, feels the 
need of some contrivance which will dry fruits,corn, 
ete., rapidly and easily. It’ must be inexpensive, 
and so simple that the farmer can build it himself. 
Such a drying-house is shown in the engraving. 
The house is six by eight, and ten feet high. Four 
by four scantlings are used for sills, and two by 
four scantlings are used for corner posts and 











EASILY CONSTRUCTED DRYING-HOUSE. 


plates. The house is boarded up and down on the 
sides and back. The front, to a hight of three 
feet, is boarded up, except a space three feet wide 
in the center, which is left foradoor. Five feet 
of space above this is left open, as the fronts of 
the drawers inclose it ; above this the front is in- 
closed. A roof can be made of boards, though a 
shingle roof is the most durable. The front of 
the house is eight feet wide. The interior is di- 
vided into two compartments, four by six feet. 
To make this division, two scantlings are required, 
one up and down the front, and the other in a cor- 
responding position in the rear. On each side of 
these, reaching from front to rear, are nailed strips, 
five inches apart from center to center; 
also, along each side, corresponding slats 
are nailed to the corner posts. These are 
for the drawers or trays to rest upon, and 
should be planed smooth. The lowest 
one is three feet from the floor, leaving a 
compartment below for the stove. One 
of the house stoves is generally used for 
this purpose, as it is not needed in the 
drying season. Any old stove that is safe 
will answer. The door in front of the 
house must be made large enough to ad- 
mit the stove, which stands just inside the 
door, so that fuel may be supplied, and 
ashes removed from the outside. The 
pipe passes out through a hole behind, or 
is run up between the two tiers of shelves, 
and out at the top. The latter is the bet- 
ter plan, as the heat from the pipe is 
utilized ; but as the shelves are only four 
inches apart, the pipe must be flattened, 
or else of a very small size. The drawers 
are six feet long (outside measurement), 
and of the same width as the compart- 
ments — within a fraction of forty-two 
inches. The back and sides are made five 
inches wide, less the width of the strips 
upon which the drawers slide ; the fronts 
are five inches wide, so that when the drawers are 
all in, the front of the building will be closed as 
shown in the engraving. The sides and ends are 
of inch boards, the bottom of narrow strips or 
laths, placed half an inch apart. In drying berries, 
etc, the bottoms of the drawers are covered with 
mosquito netting, to prevent the fruit from falling 
through, The house may stand upon blocks set 
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in the ground, or upon four flat stones. »The stove 
being in position, and the pipe adjusted, the draw- 
ers are to be filled with fruit, and a slow fire started 
in the stove. Make but little heat at first, and in- 
crease it toa higher temperature without scorch- 
ing the fruit. The fruit in the lower drawers will 
dry first. Instead of replacing it with fiesh fruit, 
bring the top drawers down to the bottom, and add 
the green fruit in the top drawers. The cost of the 
house is very little, especially if rough lumber is 
nsed. It will require two hundred and eighty feet 
of. siding; twenty-eight feet in length cf four 
by four scantling; eighty-eight feet in length of 
two by four scantling for plates and posts; forty 
feet of two by four stuff for rafters ; sixty feet of 
sheathing for roof; six hundred shingles, and three 
pounds of nails to lay them with; three hundred 
and ninety feet of five-inch boards for sides and 
backs of the twenty-four drawers; one hundred 
feet of six-inch boards for fronts of drawers ; nine 
hundred laths for bottom of drawers, and six 
pounds of nails to nail them on. 





Some Trees and Shrubs to be Avoided. 


Several of the most troublesome weeds of our 
fields and grounds were originally introduced as 
ornamental plants of the garden. Some of these 
have not yet travelled a great distance, but others 
are widely disseminated. The Toad-flax, Linaria 
vulgaris, known in some localities as Butter and 
Eggs, and in others as Ranstead Weed, is a marked 
example of the latter class. The prevalence of this, 
in the older States at least, and the difficulty of ex- 
terminating it when once established, illustrate a 
danger that is always impending. Not only may 
herbaceous plants prove troublesome, but trees and 
shrubs may be, like fire, excellent servants, but cruel 
masters. We frequently pass ap estate upon which 
a former proprietor planted a large number of the 
White, or Silver Poplar, often called Abele (Populus 
alba), a tree well known for its persistent suckering. 
Large areas in the grounds referred to, are filled 
with the suckers, forming dense thickets, and the 
soil is unfitted for any other purpose, unless re- 
claimed at a heavy expense. This is a useful tree 
in paved streets, but should never be planted in or 
near cultivated grounds. The various species of 
Aralia, including the well-known Hercules’ Club 
(A. spinosa), are favorites with us. Their ample and 
much divided leaves, and the habit of the trees, or 


CHINESE ARALIA, 


shrubs, give them a peculiarly tropical aspect, and 
they may be used in groups with other trees with 
most striking effect. One of the finest of these is 
the Chinese Aralia (A. Chinensis), of which we plant- 
ed a tree a dozen years ago, or more. We can now. 
truly say that we wish we hadn’t. Near the original 
tree is a thicket of its straight prickly stems about 
ten feet high. It will travel under ground to 


























a long distance, and appear in unexpected places. 
The roots of the tree referred to, crossed under a 
wide path, and took possession of a rose-bed, which 
is quite unfitted for its original use. Intending 
planters should avoid the hardy Aralias in all their 
forms. The engraving of a young Chinese Aralia 
shows its remarkably ornamental character, but 
gives no hint of the mischief of which it is capable. 
Among the popular shrubs are the spirzas; the 
Mountain-Ash-Leaved Spirza (S. sorbifolia), from 
Siberia, is frequently planted, as much for its 
handsomely divided foliage, as for its large pyram- 
idal clusters of white flowers. It should never be 
planted with other shrubs, or indeed anywhere else 
unless a wide area can be given up toit. It soon 
takes possession to the exclusion of all other plants. 
—— 








Everlastings for Christmas. 


At the time of preparing for Christmas decoration, 
‘Everlasting flowers” will be in demand, and if 
one has not provided a stock, they must be bought 
at considerable expense. An abundance of seeds 
may be bought fora small sum, and we give a timely 
hint as to their sowing, which should not be post- 
poned beyond this month; the earlier they are 
sown, the more abundant will be the crop. The 
term ‘‘ Everlasting’? is applied to flowers usually 
of the Composite Family, the colored bracts of which 
have a paper-like texture and retain their form and 
colors after they are gathered and dried, There 





CLUSTER OF HELICHRYSUM BRACTEATUM. 


are a number of very delicate everlastings, such as 
Rhodanthe, Acroclinium, etc., but the most effective 
for decorative work, to use with evergreens, are the 
Helichrysums, on account of their large size and 
showy colors. They are mostly varieties of Heli- 
chrysum bracteatum, an annual from the Cape of Good 
Hope. We refer to the seedsmen’s catalogues for the 
varieties and colors. They are rather coarse, much- 
branched plants, and, with the exception of some 
dwarfs, grow about two feet high. To have as long 
a season as possible, the seeds shonld be sown in 
frames or window boxes, and the plants set out in 
June; if early sowing has been omitted, if seeds 
are now sown in the open ground, and the plants, 
when large enough to handle, are transplanted to 
rich soil, they will come on rapidly and give a fair 
crop of flowers. When the plants get large, they 
may need to have stakes. The engraving of a clus- 
ter of these flowers shows their general form ; they 
vary in color from white and pale-yellow to crimson 
and brown. As the flowers begin to open, they 
should be cut with as long a stem as possible, tied 
in small clusters, and hung, heads downwards, in 
ashed or airy room. When dried, they should be 
stored where they will be free from dust, or damp- 
ness, which will engender mildew, until needed, 
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Showy Annuals—Calandrinias. 
Legis 


In his wanderings along the coast of California, 
and excursions to the islands just off the coast, 





MENZIE’S CALANDRINIA (C. Menziesii). 


over thirteen years ago, the writer was struck with 
the abundance of flowers. It appears to be a peculi- 
arity of the plants of that locality, that they are 
gregarious, and grow in such masses as to produce 
‘bedding effects,’ upon a larger scale than any 
gardener ever attempted. On some of the islands 
especially, there were patches of purple and crim- 
son, produced by a few Calandrinias, the seeds of 
some of which are now offered by seedsmen. The 
genus Calandrinia, was named in honor of an Italian 
botanist of the last century, Calandrini. It belongs 
to the Portulaca Family, and consists of fleshy, 
smooth, mostly annual herbs, with flowers resem- 
bling those of the garden Portulacas. The engrav- 
ing of Menzie’s Calandrinia (C. Menziesii)—the 
plants do not appear to have any popular name— 
gives the general habit of the plants, with a de- 
tached flower of the natural size. Like the related 
Portulacas, these open their flowers only in sun- 
shine. As they do not transplant readily, it is best 
to sow the seeds where the plants are to flower. 
They succeed best in a light, warm, sandy soil. 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 


Like many other wild plants, this has various 
names in different parts of the country. In many 
localities it is called some kind of turnip. Besides 
Wild turnip and Indian turnip, it is known as 
Pepper, Marsh, Dragon, Canada turnip and Bog 
Onion. The plant is very common in rich woods 
and in damp places generally, and is found in almost 
every part of the country, even extending into 
South America. It is probable that our read- 
ers know “ Jack-in-the-Pulpit”” if not under one 
of the above names, under some other. The 
botanists call the plant Arisema triphyllum. It is 
not exactly clear what the first name Arisema 








JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT (Arisema triphyllum). 


means ; but triphyllum means three-leaved, and is 
descriptive of the foliage. Each plant has two of 
these Jeaves, which are divided into three parts; be- 





tween these in spring, arises the flower-stalk. The 
curiously shaped affair at the top of the stalk is 
not the flower proper, but is only a sort of sheath 
or hood that surrounds the flowers. Within this 
is found a rounded body or stalk, at the lower 
part of which are the flowers. These, being closely 
crowded together and without any showy parts, 
do not look much like flowers. A bunch of 
bright scarlet berries grows in the place of these 
later in the season. The root, or more prop- 
erly the root-stock, is an inch or two in dia- 
meter and shaped enough like a turnip to have 
suggested many of the common names. It is 
brownish on the outside and very white within. 
When touched to the tongue it has an exceedingly 
burning taste, making the tongue feel numb, as if 
it had been scalded. This pungency is lost by dry- 
ing. The root-stock is very full of starch, which 
may be separated and used as arrow-root. The leaf- 
stalks and the sheaths or hoods are sometimes 
green, but more frequently spotted and striped 
with dark purple. Though usually found grow- 
ing in moist places, the plant thrives well in the 
garden. We have known a number of very suc- 
cessful wild flower gardens, where the roots have 
been carefully dug up from their beds in the woods, 
and brought under cultivation. Shade and moist 
soil—better if brought, at first, from the native 
woods of the plant—-should be provided, and very 
satisfactory results can, with care, be obtained. 








The Variegated Golden Tuft. 


In the fancy which prevailed a few years ago for 
variegated plants, many among herbaceous peren- 








VARIEGATED GOLDEN TUFT, 


nials were introduced, which failed to be satisfac- 
tory.. Under our hot sun, the variegation of the 
foliage became browned or unsightly, or as soon as 
hot weather came it disappeared altogether, the 
later leaves being of the usual uniform green. 
Among the few perennials which retain their mark- 
ings, is the Variegated Golden-tuft (Alyssum Sazatile 
variegatum). The perennial Alyssums are low, 
branching plants, usually less than a foot high. 
They belong to the mustard family, and have clus- 
ters of four-petaled, usually yellow flowers. The 
name Alyssum, is from the Greek words for not and 
sage, as the plants in ancient times were supposed 
to cure mad dogs; on this account, most of them 
have the common name, Madwort. The species 
Alyssum Saxatile, from Southern Russia, on account 
of its clusters of bright yellow flowers, has received 
the name of Golden Tuft. In its ordinary form, 
with green leaves, it is a showy plant for rock-work 
or borders. The Variegated Golden Tuft, has its 
leaves edged with a distinct border of white, which 
is retained all through the season. It is useful as 
a rock-work or a border plant, and is very effective 
when used for edgings. The norma] form may be 
raised from seeds, but the variegated form must be 
grown from cuttings, made at the proper time, 
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A New Style in Rag-Bags. 


An improvement on the old style of rag-bag is 
shown in the engraving. It is made of a white 
towel, with knotted fringe. Draw circles on the 
bottom of it, and a little spray or design, and em- 
broider them in red working-cotton. The circles 
are done in the darning-stitch style. Make a strong 
white muslin bag, the size of the towel when it is 


folded over, and sew the towel on the front of it. 
e. 
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Lb ie Bina g mele IN 
NEW STYLE RAG BAG. 
Fasten rings on the back part of the bag, ard hang 
it on a rod. The inside of the closet door will 
usually be found a convenient place for the rag-bag. 





Spring Millinery and Other Novelties. 
ee 

One of the most noticeable things in the fashions 
for spring, thus far brought out, are the two ex- 
tremes seen in dress-maxing and millinery. For 
instance, many dresses are very much draped in 
the back and at the sides, tunics and polonaises are 
puffed and looped as they have been in past seasons, 
so that one need not feel old-fashioned in wearing 
such. Then there are quite as many made with no 
drapery at all. The straight, full back breadths 
are box-plaited, and fall plainly to the bottom of 
the skirt. With some of these the front breadths 
are trimmed with braid, tucks, etc., others have a 
long apron-overskirt, looped at one or both sides. 
In millinery, hats are worn with very high crowns, 
and are profusely triramed, but they are worn al- 
most altogether by children or young ladies. Mar- 
ried ladies, or those no longer young, wear the 
small capote-shaped bonnet. In olden times, it 
required almost as much courage fora young man 
to appear in the street with his first tall hat on, as 
to march into battle. Wethink it must be a brave 
girl who will dare to wear some of the styles of 
hats which are seen this spring. The extremes of 
these have very high crowns, some of them inclin- 
ing to a point. Flowers, feathers, ribbons, gold 
and silver laces, are all massed together in trim- 
mings. A moderately high crown, with close, nar- 
row brim, is the most desirable shape. Silk hand- 
kerchiefs or scarfs, bunched up in some careless 
way, and confined by long pins of gold or silver, 
trim them prettily, and on one side is added a bunch 
of flowers. Butterflies made of gauze are a novelty 
for children’s hats. They are placed among the 
loops of the trimming. For little children, the 
ever popular sailor shape is retained. They are in 
red, blue and brown straw. For ladies’ bonnets, 
the small capote, coronet and peaked fronts, are 
the desirable shapes. Tiie latter is suited to youth- 
ful faces only, and the. high front is filled in with 
Jace. There are many soft crowns of crape, soft 








silk, or lace. These have velvet fronts, or a mass 
of velvet ribbon loops, mixed with lace, is placed 
high on the top. There are straw bonnets in al- 
most all dark colors tomatch costumes. These are 
trimmed with scarfs which come for this purpose, 
looped high and fastened with long pins, or with 
wide ribbons, which are coming into use again. A 
new article, called étamine, which is a coarse 
mesh, like canvass, is also used for trimming bon- 
nets and hats. Almost any lady with ordinary 
taste can purchase a frame, and by laying over it 
any soft material suiting her fancy, in careless folds, 
and fastening it with a profusion of long, gilt pins, 
facing the front with velvet, and adding a bunch 
of flowers high in front, she will have a bonnet in 
style. Children’s dresses are made with great sim- 
plicity. For little children, there is the square, 
tucked, or embroidered yoke, and to this is gathered 
a full skirt, either white or colored. A band of the 
skirt material crosses the shoulders, or strings of 
the same tied in bows. The sleeves are usually 
white. Sometimes a loose belt or band, is put on 
four or five inches below the yoke, after the style 
of short waists worn by our great grandmothers. 
The white yoke ard sleeves are worn by girls of all 
ages, up to twelve or fourteen years, if cambrics or 
ginghams, as well as white goods. Another simple 
style is, to have a plain or tucked skirt, gathered 
into a belt; to this is added a plain, low-necked 
waist, buttoned up behind. Under this is worn a 
guimpe. The front iscut open in a V-shape, and 
three straps of the dress material placed across it, 
with buttons at the sides. Jersey waists are more 
popular than ever before for all ages. Little boys 
and girls wear them, with gay skirts and sashes. 
White jerseys are very pretty for young ladies and 
can be washed. White flannel suits are worn by 
children, and white wool dresses of some kind, are 
a part of all complete wardrobes for the summer. 
They may be found in flannel and serge, as well as 
in more expensive goods. Gilt, silver, and tinsel 
threads are woven into many of these goods. 
White braid, with a thread of gold running through 
it, trims such goods handsomely. Thereare white, 
and also colored wool laces, for trimming summer 
woollens. Braiding is much used for vests, collars 
and cuffs, but instead of putting it on flat, it is 
sewed on the edge to haveit stand up. It is very 
effective put on in this way. Ribbons, both narrow 
and broad, will be used in profusion with thin 
dresses. Colored stockings, principally black, but 
mostly with white feet, will be worn by ladies and 
children. ETHEL STONE. 
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A Fan for Photographs. 
~~ 


One of the latest novelties in which the Japanese 
fan is brought out, is in the form of a photograph 








FAN FOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


holder. For an imperial picture, a fan of the 


ordinary size will be needed. Cut a square or oval 
opening in the center of the fan, and cover it on 
the outside with light blue or bright red satin. 
Select a few small peacock feathers, and sew them 








on as seen in the engraving, cutting them in two 
where it is needed. Baste a lining of silesia on the 
other side, and overhand the edges neatly together 
around the opening, but not the outside edge. Cut 
a fan out of card-board of the same size as the 
body of the one you have covered. Cover it on 
both sides with silesia, and overhand the two 
together, leaving a space large enough at the top 
to slip in the picture. Finish the fan on the edge 
with a gold cord; having tied a bow of satin ribbon 
of some pleasing shade of color on the handle, sew 
two small brass rings on the back to hang it up by. 
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A Work and Patch Basket. 
—<— 
A commodious work and patch basket combined 
is made of a couple of peach baskets. Fit awooden 
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A WORK AND PATCH BASKET, 


bottom in the top of the basket intended for the 
base ; take the bottom out of it, and loosen the 
hoop a trifle ; fasten small cleats on the inside for 
the top basket to rest upon. Make a pasteboard 
lid for the upper or work basket. Attach three 
small casters on the bottom, so it can be readily 
moved about. Line both baskets with undressed 
cambric, and cover them on the outside with cre- 
tonne, or calico, Make the trimming of any plain 
color that will louk pretty with the cretonne. 
Cover the lid with the same material after placing 
several layers of cotton wadding on the top of it. 
Attach the lid to the basket, and provide ribbons 
to keep it down. Make several pockets to fasten 
on the inside of the work basket for buttons, tapes, 
and other articles. The bottom one is left plain, 
as it is only intended for bundles and patches, 








Arrasene Embroidery. 
—>>—_ 

The material called “‘ Arrasene ”’ is a flat variety 
of chenille, and comes in both wool and silk. In 
embroidery it produces very soft and velvety 
effects. It may be used on silk, velvet, canvas or 
serge, and is suitable for mantel lambrequins, 
portieres, and any place where the pile of the arra- 
sene is not injured by friction. In working upon 
velvet, plush or silk, the material must be stretched 
in a frame, but if canvas or serge is the foundation, 
it can be held in the hand. A large-eyed needle is 
necessary to draw the arrasene backward and for- 
ward through the material without twisting. The 
stitch popularly known as ‘Kensington,’ but 
which is more properly called ‘‘ feather stitch,” is 
the one generally used. It consists of stitches of 
various lengths, so taken in between each other as 
perfectly to blend the colors. The engraving will 
give the worker a clear idea of it. Thread the 
needle with a short. strand of the arrasene, without 
knotting it, and work the edge of a petal or leaf in 
stitches forming a close, even edge on the outline, 
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converging irregularly toward the center. Then 
with stitches longer on the upper than the under 
side, work between the uneven lengths of the first 
set, and fill in all bare places by stitches starting 
from the center, and carried between those already 
executed. Arrasene requires to be worked very 
closely, and great care should be taken in passing 
it through tbe material, to see that it lies with the 
pile uppermost and does not show the woven cen- 
ter line. When completed, the lines should be un- 
distinguishable from one another, and the surface 
smooth, rich and even. It is quite effective to work 
the chief part of the design in wool arrasenes, 
using that of silk for the bright lights. Clematis 
and nasturtiums are very beautiful designs for this 





THE ARRASENE STITCH. 


work, but the latter is considered very difficult. It 
is said that whoever can work a nasturtium leaf 
perfectly, may attempt anything in embrofdery. 

If the material used is silk, satin, velvet, or 
plush, and if when completed the work seems 
drawn and irregular, it must be gummed on the 
back. Spread a clean blanket on an ironing table, 
or upon the floor, and lay the piece of work face 
downward upon it, securing it in place with tacks 
around the edge about an inch apart. Make some 
flour paste, boiled with a little alum, and apply it 
very carefully with a brush upon the back of the 
embroidery. Do not Jet the paste touch the material 
elsewhere. Leave it to dry for twenty-four hours 
at least, then remove the tacks and roll the work, 
covered with soft linen or tissue paper, over a 
round stick. In very obstinate cases, try steaming, 
by laying a damp cloth over the back and passing 
a hot iron lightly over it, but not close enough to 
press down the pile. The work will then be flat, 
and quite smooth and ready for the upholsterer. 
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An Ornamental Table Cover. 


— 

A handsome cover fora round or square table is 
made by fitting corners on a square,to forma 
larger square, The one here illustrated is made 








ORNAMENTAL END FOR TABLE COVER. 


of a rich shade of red felt, witha corner of a darker 
shade of velveteen. The roses in the corner rep- 
resent tea roses; they are formed of silk of the 
desired color, which is cut into bias strips, folded 
together, and small pieces of it used to form the 
petals by pinning the silk on the pattern, twisting 
it into shape, and sewing it on with invisible 








stitches. The leaves are cut out of green velvet, 
and put on with a button-hole stitch, in silk of 
the same shade. The stem, and very smallest 
leaves, are worked with arrasere and silk. After 
the corners have been attached, line the cover with 
red silesia, or other suitable material, and finally fin- 
ish the corners with plush tassels of the same shade. 





A Novel Match Receiver. 
ee 

An odd little receiver to hang on the wall, or 
from the chandelier, is made of a small tin dipper, 
such as is used by milk- 
men. Cut a piece of 
black cloth the width of 
the cup, and long 
enough to fit snugly 
around it. Baste points 
of yellow felt on it, and 
then work them with 
black floss; work the 
black points with yel- 
low, and sew it around 
the cup. Make little 
tassels of the black floss, 
and attach them at each 
yellow point. Cover the 
handle by cutting two 
pieces of the black cloth 
aseam’s width wider 
than the handle, trim 
the front as seen in the 
engraving, and sew the 
pieces together on one 
side in a seam, and 
overhand the other side 
together after basting 
them around the handle. 
Tie a bow of yellow satin ribbon through the ring 
by which it is suspended, at the top of the handle. 


; 
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A Hint for Charity Fairs. 


Everybody asks : ‘‘What is there new?’’ when the 
time approaches for the annual fair for the support 
of some charity. We substituted a ‘“‘Bag Table”’ 
for our old time ‘‘ Apron Table” this year, and it 
“took”? wonderfully. The entire bag family was 
represented, in every conceivable shape and style, 
There was the dainty bag, crocheted of silk, hold- 
ing a ball of wrapping twine, and having attached 
to it a small pair of scissors, ready to clip the 
twine at any moment. Then there was a row of 
bags made of pretty cretonne, called ‘ String 
Bags,’”’ made to hold the strings which accumulate 
from bundles. For the small boys there was a 
tempting display of bright bags about six inches 
long and four inches wide, for holding marbles. 
For the girls, school-book bags, made of strong 
Macreme twine. For the young ladies there were 
delicately tinted party bags, suitable for carrying 
slippers and fans which are always in the way, un- 
less carried on the arm as these bags suggested. 
Two or three green flannel bags appealed to some 
young law students present, with a “‘Come buy me” 
air. The housekeepers bought at sight, clothes- 
pin apron bags, stocking bags and nest bags; 
which were of three different sizes, labeled ‘ for 
cotton pieces,’ “ for woollen pieces,” ‘‘ for linen 
pieces.’? One housekeeper had given an order for 
ironing and bosom-board bags, which were made 
of strong bedticking. There were also a half dozen 
different styles of dust-cloth bags, with dusters of 
fancy colors peeping out. Then there were the 
“upper crust”? bags, made of soft velvets and 
bright-colored silks, suggesting a bit of fancy 
work concealed within. Near these were good, 
reliable “‘ shopping bags” made of canvas, and of 
silks and black cloth. The last sold as soon as 
seen; they were very simple, being about twelve 
inches long and ten inches wide, lined with bright 
silks and drawn up with black satin ribbon. A bit 
of black lace across the front or a sprig of em- 
broidery brightened up the black and made the bag 
really very pretty as well as practical. The suc- 
cess of our new venture commendgs the experiment 
to any who seek for something new for the fair. 





Cotton Dress Goods of the Season. 
A. C. SAGE, 


-_—~—— 


In the new cotton goods for spring and summt. 
wear, it is observable that the light colors far out- 
number the dark; this will be appreciated in 
midsummer. The novelty of the season in this 
line, is a soft cotton, without dressing, having a 
crinkled surface and tiny raised figures. It is 
called China crape, which it is intended to resemble, 
and is shown in all the delicate tints of silk crape, 
either plain, or covered with the small figures so 
fashionable in Chinese silks. The serviceable 
Scotch ginghams hold their own, and their beauty 
is now enhanced by raised dots or blocks scat- 
tered over the fabric, embroidered by machinery. 
Small squares or dice seem to have taken the place 
of the polka dot, and in very sheer zephyr ging- 
hams, appear in bright colors on a graver cross- 
barred ground. A very dainty one is a pale buff 
plaid, broken by lines of white with a raised, squar2 
dot of scarlet in the center of each block. Roman 
stripes in ginghams are also new, several gay 
colors appearing in one broad stripe on a pure 
white ground. Blue is also a favorite color. 

The cotton satteens are less pronounced in hue 
and design, and have less gloss than those of for- 
mer years. Many of them are copies of brocaded 
silks, having a raised pattern on a ground of solid 
color, while a few show tapestry designs in imita- 
tion of cross-stitch embroidery. Repped cottons 
are called Siciliennes, and these, together with 
charming batistes and percales, appear once more 
in the leading shops. The domestic calicoes, too, 
at ten cents a yard, are well worth “buying, and 
often wash better than the imported cambrics. 
They are shown now, in the most exquisite French 
patterns, on gray, blue, red or buff grounds, and 
will make beautiful and very useful summer 
dresses. As to the style of making up, that most 
easily laundried, is the most desirable. We trust 
the hideous Mother Hubbard has had its day, and 
now plain, wash dresses should consist of a simple 
belted waist and full tucked skirt. Flat trimmings 
promise to be the coming fashion. Tucks, folds, 
rows of braid or velvet are more in vogue than 
ruffles and pleatings, and sashes wil] be largely 
worn with all summer costumes. Dressy satteens, 
that can easily be worn an entire season without 
becoming soiled, may be made up more elaborate, 


=> 


Handkerchief Sofa-Piliow, and Work-Bag. 
—_— 

Silk handkerchiefs are now used for fancy work 
in a variety of ways. The sofa-pillow shown in the 
engraving is made of 
one, and it makes a 
very pretty pillow, 
with silk pompons 
on each corner, to 
match the principal 
color of the hand. 
kerchief. The work- 
bag is also made of 
a handkerchief. Turn 
down the four cor- 
ners, leaving a space 
of a few inches be- 
tween them. Make a hem in them about half an 
inch wide, and run a narrow ribbon through 
it to draw it together. 
Turn the corners, 
and trim around the 
top with white lace. 
This work-bag is par- 
ticularly nice to carry 
in a satchel or trunk, 
as it takes up but lit- 
tle room. Silk hand- 
kerchiefs are now 
sold for the purpose 
of making into these 
and other fancy ar- 
ticles. They are offered in a great variety of pat 
terns and colors, some being quite modest, while 
others are exceedingly gay and flaming in effect. 





SOFA-PILLOW, 





WORK-BAG. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS 


Adventures of a Drop of Water. 
R. M. STUART. 
we. 

I was born a great many years ago—so many that 
I can hardly tell how old I am; but I was here in 
the world before the green fields and the trees and 
the flowers which you see had any existence. I am 
one of a very numerous family, and have generally 
lived in company with many of my brothers, but 
sometimes, too, I have lived alone. We are a very 
industrious family, never being for a moment idle, 
and we have lived singly or in company, as the 
nature of our work for the time might call for. I 
have been in every part of the world, and have lent 
a hand in almost everything done in it, so that the 
history of my life would be almost equal to a history 





of the world. But I am much better accustomed 
to doing than telling of things done; and more- 
over, a full record of my life would occupy not 
only a volume, but: a library ; so I shall at present 
mention only a few of the wonderful things that 
have happened to me, or in which I have at various 
times borne a part. One of the first works in which 
our family was engaged, was moulding the’form of 
this world of ours—its continents and islands, 
mountain ranges, valleys and the like. In this 
work we had several powerful allies, chief among 


which was the sunlight. Indeed, in almost every | 


enterprise in which we engaged, sunlight, as a 
powerful helper, went with us hand in hand. 

This work of land-building occupied us for a long 
time, and in its performance we had many curious 
experiences. We had to quarry materials from the 
solid rocks, over which we flowed, and transport 
them to other regions. Our first deposits were fol- 
lowed by many successive ones, and as time went 
on, we were enabled to collect a greater variety of 
materials than was at first possible—so forming, in 
conjunction with the other forces before referred 
to, the different strata which underlie the surface 
of the earth. In these we left passages which we 
could traverse at will, and which we constantly re- 
visited in the course of our labors. Manya hill we 
climbed, and many a wild leap we took into depths 
that seemed unfathomable, but never once did we 
alter our purpose or lose our way. We established 
a perfect system of communication between the 
most distant parts of the world, and after a time, 
the part now called land was raised above the 
ocean (as we were named collectively). Since then 
the forms of our activity have been greatly multi- 








plied, and the magnitude of our work increased. 
A story (which I hope you have all read) is told of 
a prince, who by putting on a little red cap, be- 
came invisible, and he had then only to wish him- 
self in any part of the world, to be there immedi- 
ately. By joining hands with a sunbeam, I have 
often had the experience of the prince, at least so 
far as to be invisible. We had only to obey cer- 
tain laws by which we were governed, to be at any 
place desired in a very short time. I have floated 
for days, or even weeks at a time through the air, 
generally making a visit to the earth at night, when 
I assumed a visible form and was called dew. On 
these visits my work was to refresh the tired and 
thirsty plants with which the earth became covered, 
and so help them to grow. In the morning I would 
rise on invisible wings, and floating again through 
the air, descend to repeat the same work on the 
return of night. At other times we would descend 





THE DROP OF WATER HELPS TO FORM AN ICEBERG. 


Engraved after Hili for the American Agriculturist. 


in a more dense form, and were then called rain. 
Our work was much the same as the dew, with 
several added departments. We sank into the soil 
to the roots of the plants, and curried them food 
which we had gathered in the air. We penetrated 
between the particles of soil and opened a way for 
the roots to follow us in search of other kinds of 
food which they found in the earth. We gathered 
in hollows of the rocks, from which we issued as 
springs, and ever increasing innumber as we went, 
became rivers, and so travelled over the surface of 
the earth in channels, which we alternately found 
and formed. Some of these rivers, such as the 
Mississippi and the Amazon, are very large, and 
their influence can scarcely be estimated on the 
countries through which they flow. Others are so 
small as to be called merely creeks—but all, large 
or small, are engaged in the beneficent work of 
watering the earth and fitting it for the dwelling 
place of men and animals, as well as of vegetable 
life. In this form too, we have done a great deal 
of the same kind of work of which I spoke as done 
by the ocean, viz.: changing the form of the earth 
by carrying portions of it along with us, and de- 
positing them chiefly at our journey’s end, which is 
always the sea. From this we again rise in an invisi- 
ble form to repeat our journeys around the world. 

But this is not the only transformation I have 
undergone. By the influence of the sunbeams we 
were rendered invisible—if they were then in a 
large measure withdrawn, we were changed into 
myriads of the most beautiful stars. You have 
seen them hundreds of times, though perhaps you 
have never looked closely enough to know how 
beautiful they were. You call them snowflakes, 











and next time you see the snow coming down 
quietly, in large feathery flakes (for it is then that 
the stars are most perfectly formed), catch a few 
on a dark woolen cloth and look at them through 
a magnifying glass; quite a common, cheap one 
will do. You will see the most beautiful six-rayed 
stars you can possibly imagine. You will find them 
in more forms than you are likely to count, but 
with all the variety, they are all alike in this, that 
they are six-rayed, and that each little projecting 
spear on the rays is set at an angle of sixty degrees 
from its neighbor. Perhaps you may think such 
beauty was only made to be looked at and admired, 
but ia this form our special work is to keep the 
earth warm; to robe the flowers and grass ard 
plants of every kind in a warm covering and keep 
them from the winter’s cold. Our special work, I 
said—for near to us in our form of snowflakes lies 
yet another transformation, on undergoing which 
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our duties are widely different. We can only be- 
come snowflakes by the withdrawal, in a large 
measure, of the sunbeams, after we have been 
changed into vapor—in other words, when we meet 
acurrent of air cold enough to freeze us. As vapor, 
we traverse the regions of the air throughout the 
whole world ; as snow, we can fall only in latitudes 
where the air wil] congeal us. In warm countries, 
the air near the earth is always too much heated to 
do this, but as air is not nearly so good a conduc- 
tor of heat as the earth, as we mount upward we 
often find air cold enough to change us into snow. 
Of course we can only remain on land which is as 
cold as the air, so in these countries we fall only 
on the tops of high mountains. There we remain 
until layer upon layer has fallen, and the weight 
of the upper ones, with the cold continued or in- 
creased, has pressed the crystals in those below 
into a solid mass, known by the general name of 
ice, but in this particular form called glaciers. 
Then, as more weight is added above, the mass be- 
gins to move down the mountain; very slow is 
its progress, but still it moves. After a time it 
reaches warmer air, and its lower portions begin to 
melt. We have again become water. Some of us 
now sink into the soil and nourish a luxuriant 
growth of plant life; some form springs and 
streams, and travei on to carry refreshing and 
beauty wherever we go, never stopping, until as 
before, we reach our home, the ocean. But 
though some of the particles composing it have 
been set free, the glacier still remains. Fresh snow 
falling on the heights renews the ice as fast as it is 
melted, and forms an inexhaustible reservoir from 
which the streams are supplied. 
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Meanwhile, the glacier moves on, grinding as it 
goes the rocky sides of the mountain, breaking off 
portions of the rock and carrying soil, rocks, and 
stones into the valleys below. The immense size 
of many of the glaciers, and their no less immense 
number, rank them among the powerful forces at 
work altering the surface of the earth. They con- 
tinue their work until a change of temperature, 
great enough to overbalance the supply from 
above, is brought to bear upon them, when their 
bulk is gradually reduced. I was once part of a 
glacier, which was formed on a mountain in Wales, 
and all around us were other glaciers, slowly but 
surely grinding the mountains and shaping the 
valleys. Many sunbeams were brought to bear on 
us and we disappeared, but the result of our work 
is seen in the rich green meadows and waving 
harvests that cover the country, and which give no 
hint of the curious plow that prepared the soil. At 
another time I floated down from Davis Straits to 
the Atlantic as aniceberg. We had gathered on the 
hills in Greenland, and slowly moving, a river of 
ice, came at last to the shore. The mass behind 
pushed us on and ever onward, until at last we 
broke off and floated on the sea. There we found 
innumerable other icebergs, and we all began mov- 
ing southward with the current. After a time we 
dashed against tke rocky coast of Labrador, and 
ground parts of it off; but by the force of the 

P collision, we were ourselves broken into smaller 
pieces, and again we moved toward the south. 
Then we met aship. The people looked at us with 
great interest ; the sun was shining on us, and they 
said we looked like an island of silver. Gradually, 
through the influence of the water beneath us, and 
the sun above, we were dissolved, and I again was 
part of the ocean. Many of my strangest experi- 
ences were guined while engaged as a fellow-worker 
with man. A mill had been built near the banks ofa 
pond, and our next proceeding was to furnish it with 
motive power. We were conducted by a narrow 
channel to great wheels, against which we pressed 
with all our force. These wheels gave way before 
us, and turning on a fixed centre set in motion 
other wheels, which in their turn moved great 
stones of a peculiar form. Between these stones 
grain was cast and crushed into small atoms. We 
learned that a large part of the food used by man 
was made from these atoms, and that they could 
be ground only when we were at hand to turn the 
mill stones. [Ina steam mill the water would be 
no less necessary.] I one day found myself in a 
circular vessel made of metal. This was placed over 
a fire, and we were left for a time. Presently it 
became very hot and we grew uneasy. We began 
looking about for same way out of our prison, and 
found an opening in the side of the vessel, in which 
was inserted a tube. Some of us climbed to the top 
of this and made our escape, but not before we 
were changed into steam. The rush to escape was 
so great that the tube did not let us out fast 
enough. We found the vessel had a movable lid, 
and lifting it, got out in that way, letting the lid 
fall again as each company passed through. A lad 
was sitting near, his elbow on his knee and his 
head on his hand, watching us intently. His 
mother came near to pour the hot water over her 
tea, at the same time scolding him soundly for his 
idleness. ‘ You will sit,” she said, ‘‘and do noth- 
ing but stare at the steam, instead of employing 
your time usefully.’’ She little knew what visions 
were floating in his mind, suggested by our raising 
the lid, visions of us harnessed to great undertakings 
and driven for the benefit of man. Years passed, 
and the boy grew to manhood, but he did not for- 
get his dreams. They came back again and again, 
until at last he was able to turn them into a reality. 
They had visited others before, and efforts, par- 
tially successful, had been made to realize them, 
but for him was reserved the actual accomplish- 
ment of the work. We were captives at his will. 
Since that time we have transformed the world 
scarcely less as the servants of man than we had 
done before he subdued us. We have drawn the 
plow in the spring-time, and threshed the harvest 
after it grew. We have spun the threads of the 











silk-worm, and the cotton, and woven them into | show you that the young corn-plant, the little green 


webs. We have fashioned the main-spring of a 
watch, and wielded hammers that crushed the 
rocks to fragments. We have driven the steam- 
ships against wind and waves, and the locomotive 
that carries enormous burdens, as if they were 
feathers. There isscarcely a department of human 
activity in which we are not engaged in some act- 
ive and useful manner, and when this story of my 
adventures comes to you it will be as the result of 
my labor in printing the beautiful page before you. 





The Doctor’s Talks. 
—~—_ ‘ 
THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CORNFIELD. 


That the youngsters might have some stalks of 
corn to do with as they pleased, I suggested that 
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THE INDIAN CORN PLANT. 


they ask the use of a bit of land, where they could 
plant a few hills of corn of theirown. If any failed 
to plant some expressly for themselves, that they 
might watch it, they can just as well look after and 
observe the corn in the fields, and see what that is 
doing. If any of you planted some pop-corn, that 
you might prepare for the fun of popping it in the 
evenings of the coming winter, you must not 
neglect it. The seed, or kernel, of the pop-corn is 
very small, and the young plunt, when it first ap- 
pears above ground, is much smaller than that of 
the large field-corn. In hoeing your pop-corn, be 
careful that you do not mistake the tender little 
seedling for some kind of grass, and cut it up. If 
the pop-corn was sown in rows, or drills, you may 
be in danger of allowing the plants to stand too 
thickly. You need not be afraid to thin the plants. 


; You must thin them so that they will not stand 


closer than eight inches, and I have no doubt you 
will have a better crop if none of the plants are 
nearer than a foot from those on each side of it. 


WEEDING THE CORN. 

If you have three shoots, or young plants, of 
pop-corn growing where you wish but one, the other 
two are weeds, as much so us if they were thistles 
or pig-weeds. <A weed is a plant that grows where 
it is not wanted, and steals the foud intended for 
the crop. If the plant that is not wanted is a corn- 
plant, it is not the less a weed. This is true, not 
only of corn, but of all other cultivated plants, 


WHAT 1S THE CORN DOING ? 
You will recollect that, last month, I tried to 





spear that first appears above ground, is only an 

enlarged portion of the embryo that was inside of. 
the seed, or kernel of corn, that was planted. Now, 

if you watch the growth of the corn-plant after it 

is up, you will see that it increases in size ; it grows 

taller by pushing a new portion of stem from the 

top of the older porticn. It will keep on, adding 

story to story, as it were, successive stems and 

leaves, until at length it will stop. As only those 

who live in the Southern States can see the whole 

corn-plant, I give an engraving to show how the 

corn will look when it stops growing upwards. 

You will see that the plant is made up of a stem, 

bearing leaves. You will observe that a short dis- 

tance above the surface, there is a kind of swelling 

marked by a ring, and above tkis, a short distance, 

is another ring, and soon. You will notice that the 

whole length of the stem is made up of these, re- 
peated again and again. 
remember that these places in the stem where the 
rings are, are called joints, or nodes, and that the 
space between two nodes is called an internode. 
After the stem reaches the proper hight, different 
foreach variety, this arrangement stops, and at the 
very top is produced, what is popularly called a 
“tassel.” What this tassel is, and what use it is 
to the corn plant, we shall see later; just now, 
we will look more closely to the leaves. 


LEAVES ARE NOT ALL ALIKE. 


The leaves of the corn plant are attached, one at 
each node. You will see that they are unlike the 
leaves of most other large plants. Compare the 
corn leaves with those of the sunflower, for ex- 
ample. The sunflower leaves are broad, and some- 
what heart-shaped, with three strong ribs running 
from the bottom towards the point of the leaf, 
with many smaller ribs, or veins, as they are called, 
between. The leaves, one at each node, have each 
a narrow, more or less rounded, leaf-stalk. We may 
as well learn here, that the stalk by which the leaf 
is attached to the stem, is called the petiole, while 
the broad, flat part—the leaf proper—is the blade. 
See how different are the leaves of the corn plant. 


THE LEAVES OF THE INDIAN CORN. 


They are not broad and heart-shaped, but long 
and narrow ; instead of the ribs or veins running 
in all directions, and forming a net-work, as in the 
sunflower, the veins all start from the bottom of 
the leaf, and run through its whole length without 
branching or forming a net-work. You may at first 
suppose that the corn leaf has no petiole, but pull 
one off, and you will see that the petiole is as wide 
as the leaf, and thin, like that. Moreover, it is 
wrapped closely around the stem of the corn plant, 
forming what in leaves of this kind, is called a sheath. 











Now I must ask you, to - 
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The Will-o’-the-Wisp, or Ignis Fatuus. 
ane 


The dancing lights which have many times de- 
ceived travellers passing near marshy places, have 
been the foundation of many a legend in olden 
times, and we are almost tempted to repeat some 
ofthem. But we leave our artist to suggest a legend 








Germany was successful in locating the light at 
several different places. On a wet, marshy spot, he 
at night observed a bluish-purple flame, where bub- 
bles of air issued through the water during the day. 
These flames retired as he approached, because 
the air was agitated by his movements. When he 





stood perfectly still, they again appeared within 


decay of vegetable or animal substances. A gas is 
well known to chemists which takes fire when it 
comes in contact with the air, and it is supposed, 
with good reason, that the gas which produces the 
will-o’-the-wisp is of this same character. The 
motion of the ignis fatuus has been accounted for 





by the flame being communicated along the line of 
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by his engraving, while we give some account of 

the origin of the Will-o’-the-Wisp, or Ignis Fatuus. 

For many years naturalists were much puzzled 

to find a satisfactory explanation of the strange 
bluish flames which hovered, now here, now there, 
about two feet above the ground, in damp lowlands 

and marshes. The strangest part of the appearance 

of the light was, that when any one attempted to 
approach one of the wavy tongues of flame, it in- 

: variably moved away or disappeared altogether and 
quite baffled investigation. At last a naturalist in 








Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


his reach, and he succeeded in singeing a bit of 
paper, which afterwards took fire. By disturbing | 
the air over the spot, he caused the flames to | 
disappear entirely, but in a few minutes when | 
all was again quiet, they reappeared. The con- | 
clusion was, that the ignis fatuus is caused by | 
the inflammable gas which arises from the marsh, | 
and that the flames exist by day as well as by night, 
though not then visible. The lights seen occa- 
sionally over graveyards, are supposed to have the 
same origin. The gas is probabl&-formed by the 


“wWMANY A TRAVELLER I’VE DECEIVED.” 


a stream of gas. Sometimes fireflies are mistaken 
for these flames, as they appear in similar places. 

Many names have, from time to time, been given 
to this deceptive appearance. Among them are: 
Will-o’-the-wisp, Jack-o’-lantern, and Spunkie. 
There is no doubt that travellers have sometimes 
mistaken the ignis fatuus for a lamp, and have been 
thus decoyed into marshy places where they have 
perished. The real meaning of the name Ignis 
Fatuus is found in the two Latin words fatuus, vain 
or foolish, and ignis, fire. So it means vain fire. 
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me influences to which they have been subjected in do- | of the different breeds to the uses for which they are kept. 
The New York Bench Show—Rare Dogs. mestication, The subject is surrounded by difficulties, | We give here engravings of some of the mato Phan 
SF a as it is almost certain that man had domesticated the | exhibited, that have not already bee given in “Our 
The dog show, which closed at Madison Square Gar- | dog before historical times, as in the pre-historic burial | Gallery of Dogs.” Among the most striking, ard least 
den, New York City, on last May-day, was in all respects places in Denmark, the bones of dogs are found in the lovable breeds is 
asuccess. The dogs were present in larger numbers | same graves with human bones. Then, many savage The Bloodhound (fig. 1), so called for its remark- 
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Fig. 1.—THE BLOODHOUND. 


than ever before, while the general character of the ex- 
hibits in the various classes, was greatly in advance of 
former shows, The attendance was not only large, but 
highly respectable in character, showing that the love of 
dogs is not confined to what are called “sporting men,” 
but is shared by the refined and educated as well. The 
comfort of the visitors was enhanced by the improved 
ventilation of the ‘‘ garden.”’. Usually the atmosphere of 
a building where a Jarge number of animals, especially 
dogs, are brought together, is exceedingly unpleasant. 
In some former shows this has heen so marked as to de- 
tract greatly from the pleasure of the visitors. So suc- 
cessful was the ventilation, however, at the exhibi- 
tion just closed, that all cause of complaint was re- 
moved. A marked feature of this show was the num- 
ber of trained dogs, and the thoroughness of their 
education. The various trials of these were watched 
with great interest. It is not generally known that the 
business of training dogs isa regular occupation, and 
gives employment to anumber of persons. The dog- 
trainer’s calling is far from being a useless one. If we 
are to have dogs, it is desirable to have good ones. 
There is as much difference between an ignorant, unedu- 
cated dog, and one properly trained, as between a wild, 
unbroken horse, and one that has been taught to be 
“kind in harness.” The trainer’s skill greatly increases 
the value of a dog toits owner, and converts a useless 
animal, which may be a nuisance, into a useful servant 
and faithful companion. Of course, the owner may train 

his dog himself, but there are many who, rather than de- 

vote the needed time to it, prefer to engage the services 

ofa regular trainer. The origin of the various breeds of 
dogs is a point upon which naturalists are not agreed. 





tribes have dogs in a half domesticated state. The Arctic 
Esquimaux, and the Araucanos of Chili, with many in- 
termediate tribes, have their peculiar dogs, and the 
same is true of the tribes of the Eastern Hemisphere. 


able power of scenting the blood of a wounded animal. 
If set upon the trail of a deer, for example, that has been 
merely wounded, this hound will follow it and single it 
out, if the animal mingles with a large herd. This acute- 
‘ness of scent is not exercised upon blood alone, as the dog 
is ableto trace human beings, and is employed to follow 
escaped prisoners, and especially in England, to aid in 
the arrest of sheep-stealers, and other rural depredators. 
The bloodhound is somewhat smaller than the deer- 
hound, and of avery strong build. The head is long, 
with a peculiarly narrow forehead ; the ears are hanging, 
and eight to even ten inches long; the lips are loose and 
hanging.- The animal has a sullen expression, due to 
the deep wrinkles upon the forehead. The legs and feet 
are straight, with strong, muscular thighs; the tail 
snmiooth, tapering and strong. The color of the blood- 
hound is dark red, or deep, reddish fawn color. No 
white is admissible, save upon the tip of the stern. The 
disposition of this dog is regarded as vicious, but it is 
susceptible to kindness; yet while capable of forming 
strong attachments, its temper must always be regarded 
as uncertain. The training of the bloodhound for hunt- 
ing is entirely different from that of other hunting dogs, 
and requires great painstaking and patience on the part 
of the trainer. 4 
Hairless Dogs (fig. 2). Under this class Bungartz 
embraces the South American Dog, the Naked Deerhound, 
and the Egyptian Dog. There are hairless dogs in Tur- 
key, and when Europeans first visited Paraguay and 





Peru, they found ‘that the natives hada naked dog in 
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Fig. 3.—CHESAPEAKE BAY DOG. 


‘Whatever may have been, the origin of our breeds of 
‘dogs, the modifications that have been produced by 


breeding for particular purposes, are well marked, and 
interesting. . Indeed, such a show’as that recently held, 





Fig. 2,—HAIRLESS DOGS.—THE EGYPTIAN AND SOUTH AMERICAN, AND THE NAKED GREYHOUND. 


Some claim that they descended from the wolf; others 
Tegard the jackal as the original. The general opinion 
is, that our domestic dogs descended from several distinct 
wild species, and that these have been modified by the 


is attractive not only to those who admire dogs for their 
beauty and their uses, but it also affords subjects of study 
and comparison to the thoughtful naturalist. The most 
indifferent can not fail toadmire the wonderful adaptation 





domestication. In Mexico a hairless dog, known as 
* Alco,” is very common; ‘These dogs are quite black, 
and being entirely without hair, warrant the epithet, ap- 
plied by Americans in the country, who call them “ cast- 
iron dogs.” Nothing in the way of a domestic animal can 
be more repulsive than these hairless dogs. The Mex- 
icans are fond of them in more senses than one, as 
they are often eaten! These dogs are very sensitive to 
temperature, and can not live in the colder climates, 


The Chesapeake Bay Dog is just now very 
popular, not only for wild-fowl shooting, but asa house 
dog and companion, The engraving (figure 8), isa per- 
fect picture of Trip, owned on the eastern shore of Mary- 
land, or of Julia, reared on the farm of the American 
Agriculturist, in Orange County, and of very pure blood. 
We have raised several litters of them, and we must say 
that for duck shooting, or any other kind of shooting 
where retrieving from the water is necessary, the dog 
suspasses any other breeds we knowof. They are like 
the Newfoundland, very affectionate, but they have neither 
the jealous nor the treacherous disposition of the New- 
foundland. For this reason the Chesapeake is far more 
desirable as a home dog, and a companion for adults, o 
for children. The Chesapeake Bay first appeared in thie 
country about 1807, when, says the author of ‘* The Dogs 
of Great Britain and America,” the ship Canton, of Bal- 
timore, fell in at sea with an English brig, rescuing the 
crew and two dogs. One of these dogs (of the New- 
foundland breed), was taken to the eastern shore of 
Maryland. From her came the Chesapeake breed, of 
which there now appears to be three types. The present 
admirable May number of the Century Magazine, in a 
pleasant article on dogs, says, regarding the Chesapeake: » 

The ability of this dog to withstand ccld and ex-— 
posure was far beyond that of the Irish retriever. With- 
ina brief period he entirely superseded the last-named 
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animal as a water-dog. For some unknown reason the 
Chesapeake duck-dog never became numerous ; hence 
the owner of a pure-blooded specimen could hardly be 
iuduced to part with him at any price. In time this dog 
so identified himself with the waters of Chesapeake 
Bay as to be known by no other name than that borne 
by this estuary. Twenty-five years ago he was at the 
apogee of hisfame. Nearly every family living in the 
bay counties of Maryland owned one or more of un- 
tainted blood. Through carelessness the breed was 
allowed to deteriorate ; in consequence, to-day few, if 
any, of pure blood are in existence. A small number, 
however, remain of sufficient purity of race and perfec- 
tion of training to almost equal in efficiency their distin- 
guished and untainted ancestors. * * * The Chesapeake 
duck-dog is used by sportsmen who shoot wild fowl either 
from points or from “‘ booby dlinds” set in the water a 
short distance from the shore. This dog so closely re- 
sembles the color of sedge-grass as not to be dis- 
tinguishable except very near by. He remains in con- 
cealment until ordered to “fetch.” At the command 
he springs into the water, breaking his way even through 
ice of considerable thickness. The wonnded birds he 
first retrieves. When these are all gathered in, he se- 
cures the dead. Ducks in the Maryland waters generally 
fly in long strings. It often happens that the gunner, 
armed with a breech-loader, puts in several shots while 
the gang of birds is passing. In this case the well- 
trained and sagacious dog has much hard work to do, 
particularly if the weather be rough. His endurance, 
however, is remarkable, and he never seems te tire at his 
task. This continuous immersion in the water would 
be impossible to any animal not provided with the thick 
and almost water-proof*under fur of the Chesapeake 
duck-dog. With his affectionate disposition, great in- 
telligence, strength, and the peculiar physical qualities 
which he possesses, adapting him to the retrieving of 
wild fowl beyond any other known breed, it is a great 
misfortune that closer attention has not been given 
to the preservation of the purity of the race, 


Notices of New Books. 
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Five Acres Too Much.—By Robert Barnwell 
Roosevelt: the O. Judd Company, New York; new 
edition, revised and enlarged.—Probably no work upon 
raral matters ever created so great a sensation as did 
“Ten Acres Enough,” published some twenty years 
ago. It set forth the pleasures and the profits to be de- 
rived from cultivating ten acres, telling a very fascinat- 
ing story of a book-keeper who found health and a 
handsome income by growing small fruits, for which it 
was shown that ‘‘ ten acres” were quite “ enough.” The 
work was a record of experience, in part actual, in part 
assumed, and by presenting a highly colored account 
of the profits of cultivating a few acres, induced many to 
undertake the life depicted. Thesuccess of the work in- 
duced several others to write on similar subjects, among 
them Mr. Roosevelt, who in ‘ Five Acres Too Much” 
did much to tone down the influence of the then current 
style of literature on this subject, by showing the ridicu- 
lous mistakes that may be made by city people who, with- 
out any previous experience, change their mode of life by 
moving into the country. This work gives the adven- 
tures of a city man who takes possession of his_ five 
acres. That the work has real merit is shown by its 
having lived long after. the craze upon which it was in- 
tended asa satire, had passed away. Itis a most thor- 
oughly fanny book; one that any person with a sense 
of the ludicrous can not fail to enjoy, even if he has no 
knowledge of the ‘‘Ten Acres Enough” excitement. 
The author, for the present edition, has prepared a new 
introduction, and has added a new chapter: ‘Three 
Hundred Acres Not Enough.” One must be sorely 
afflicted with the blues to whom a perusal of “Five 
Acres Too Much” will not bring many a hearty laugh. 
Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


Homes and Rural Buildings.—The Pub- 
lishers of the American Agriculturist have in prepara- 
tion, for immediate issue, another of the very attractive 
series of their Rural Architectural Books, edited and 
arranged by Mr. D. W. King, Architect, of New York. 
This neat work is very fully and clearly illustrated, and 
contains a series of Farm and Village House Plans in 
various styles, generally of houses which have been 
built, and have been proved by actual use convenient 
and adapted to the needs of their occupants. In each 

. case the cost of the house is given as accurately as pos- 
sible, and the plans range in expense from villas costing 
several thousand dollars, to cottages of great simplicity, 
one even which may be built for not more than one 
hundred dollars. Several of the plans ahd specifi- 
cations are especially full in the matter of convenient 
arrangements to save labor and care to the mistress 
of the house. Others are adapted to families who can 
have the luxuries of servants, music, etc. 

Then there is an admirable series of Barn Plans, or 








what the English call “ steadings,” illustrated with every 
detail of the subdivisions of the various floors, the fram- 
ing, the stalls, the drainage, ventilation, etc. These 
structures vary in character from those adapted to farms 
of several hundred acres, to village stables, and barns 
for small farms of the most primitive character, and are 
many of them picturesque, as well as convenient and 
useful. Following these are ‘‘ Sheep Barns.” Piggeries 
are shown of various styles and degrees of simplicity, 
from such as are adapted to elaborate breeding estab- 
lishments, to those of the most simple character. Then 
come Poultry Houses, in which the same general plan is 
followed, some of whichare elegant and picturesque, 
others simply good, cheap, convenient, and adapted to all 
classes of rural and village residents, and to all classes of 
poultry. Finally, there are added for the convenience 
of many, the plan of a neat country Church, and of a 
village School-house. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


The Illustrated Dictionary of Garden- 
ing.—A Practical and Scientific Encyclopedia of Horti- 
culture, for Gardeners and Botanists. Edited by George 
Nicholson, of the Royal Botanic Garden, Kew. Volume 
I, of this magnificent and useful work, has had a surpris- 
ingly large sale. This volume, including Ato E, is a 
large 4to, of over five hundred pages, giving all cultivated 
plants up tothe present time, their history, description 
and culture, and illustrated bya great profusion of en- 
gravings. It is an indispensable work to every intelli- 
gent cultivator of, or dealer in plants, seeds, etc., and 
bears throughout marks of thoroughness and competent 
knowledge on the part of its compilers. Price, $5 per 
volume. The Publishers of the American Agriculturist 
now have Volume I ready. 
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Animal Ailments. 
ooo 

INFLAMED Erxs.—Jonn W. Hughey, Cumberland Co., 
Maine, has a lamb with supposed cataracts on her eyes, 
which have a reddish look like sores. ‘* The eye-lids are 
inflamed, and the eyesrun water. Sheis otherwise well. 
Is there any remedy?’ The animal is suffering from con- 
junctivitis, or inflammation of the membrane covering 
the eye-ball and lids. It isthe result of cold, and prob- 
ably of exposure. Give nourishing food, and bathe the 
eyes twice a day with a lotion cf half an ounce of borax 
to a quart of water, taking care that it shall enter between 
the lids. Keep the parts clean and free from irritating 
substances, such as dust, hay-seed, etc. 





A Pig UNABLE To Stanp.—David H. Sheldon, Niag- 
ara Co., N. Y., has ‘‘a pig weighing seventy-five to one 
hundred pounds, which is unable to stand, and at present 
is unable to walk or feed, and lies on its side most of the 
time. Hislegsseemto besore. Please give me advice.” 
From the imperfect description given of the symptoms, 
it is impossible to say with certainty what is the 
disease, but should judge that it was swine plague. The 
disease has been very prevalent throughout the country 
during the past winter. As this malady is almost cer- 
tain to be fatal, notwithstanding treatment, itis best not 
to undertake it, but to kill and to bury the carcase 
deep, beyond the reach of dogs. 


Nasat DiscHarcE rn Catr.—S. E. Valentine has a 
calf that eats well, but gets poorerall the time. There is 
a green stuff coming from the nose ; sometimes it nearly 
smothers it. ‘“‘I have been feeding hay nearly all the 
winter, and would like to know if that is the cause?” 
The discharge from the nostrils is due to an inflamma- 
tion of the lining membrane, caused by exposure to cold, 
and possibly to wet, and aggravated by the low condition 
of the system. The animal requires better diet anda 
change of food. Place it in a warm, sunny spot, with 
good, dry bedding. Give it a few roots, and a moderate 
quantity of grain daily, in addition to the hay, which 
should be-of the best quality. The parings and debris 
from the table, if free from all greasy matters, will be 
greatly relished. Add to the grain twice daily, one-quar- 
ter ounce powdered gentian. Turn out the calf to the 
first green grass, and doeverything to promote the gen- 
eral health. 


SusPEcTED GLANDERS.—W. H. Riley, Cedar Co., Mo., 
has a mare six years old, of which he says: ‘* For about 
two years she has been troubled with enlargement of the 
glands underneath the jaws, and with a discharge from 
both nostrils of a whitish colored matter. The discharge 
has no bad odor, and in quantity is not usually more than 
enough to keep the nostrils constantly moist. The dis- 
charge is less copious than it was some months ago, and 
the general health better, At present she hasa good ap- 
petite,and except the above disease, seems in good health. 
What treatment is desirable, and is there any danger of 
the above running into glanders?*’ However desirable 
it may be to detect the presence of glanders in its early 
stages, this is not an easy matter, especially where the 
slight discharge continues, asis sometimes the case, for 





an indefinite time. The appearance of the lining mem- 
brane of the nasal passages, affords the surest means of 
determining this point. In the non-contagions, simple 
nasal catarrh, the membrane is reddened, whereas in 
glanders, it generally assumes a dull, leaden hue. The 
discharge of glanders is most frequently sticky, even 
though clear, and when unmixed with purulent matter. 
The flow is also persistent and continues without inter- 
mission, and without odor. It has been considered, asa 
general rule, that only one nostril is affected in this dis- 
ease, but this can not be depended upon as a sign. The 
presence of enlarged glands below the jaw, especially if 
hard and attached to the bone, is suspicious. During 
the continuance of this thin, and apparently insignificant 
discharge, the animal may continue in apparent good 
health, and able to work. The increase of the discharge, 
which becomes opaque and purulent, the presence of 
ulcerations upon the lining membrane of the nostrils, 
the failure of the appetite, loss of flesh and spirits, and 
other constitutional symptoms, sooner or later determine 
the character of this frightful malady, for which death is 
the only snre relief. In the present case, the diagnosis 
must depend upon the condition of the membrane of the 
nostrils. ‘The discharge has been persistent, and with- 
out odor, and the glands under the jaws have been well 
marked. Suspicious as these symptoms are, the dis- 
charge is reported as less than it was months ago, and 
the general health better, so that we may hope that the 
disease isa chronic inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane, the sequel of a catarrhal attack. The treatment 
of this would be good food, well ventilated stable, freedom 
from exposure to wet and cold draughts, good nursing, 
and the occasional injection into the nostril of the fol- 
lowing lotion: Sulphate of zinc, half an ounce to a quart 
of tepid water. Watch the condition of the discharge, 
and state of nostrils, Ifulcerations occur, and constitu- 
tional symptoms appear, destroy the animal at once by 
the bullet. 


PARTURIENT FevER.—J. M. Hanna, Jones Co., Texas, 
has a cow with a calf six days old. “The placenta did 
not come away for three or four days. Matter is now 
constantly passing of an offensive nature. She can not 
get up, but she eats tolerably well.” Retention of the 
after-birth may occur for two or three days without in- 
jury to the animal, and when attempts are made to re- 
move it, it should be done effectually, leaving nothing 
which may decompose and become offensive. This ani- 
mal is suffering from parturient fever, which acts upon 
the nervous system; hence the inability to risé. If the 
bowels are constipated, give a purgative, of Epsom salts. 
Rub the limbs thoroughly and frequently, aud draw off the 
milk regularly. Rub the spine with strong mustard wa- 
ter, and apply mustard poultices to this part. Give 
nourishing broths and ale frequently, until the strength 
of the cowis improved. If the offensive discharge con- 
tinues, wash out, and inject into the vagina, twice a day, 
a lotion composed of a drachm of carbolic acid, to a pint 
of water. Getthe animal upon its feet as early as possible. 





The Lawson Cypress; Its Hardiness,— 
In our description of the Lawson Cypress last month, 
we said, writing from our own experience, that it had 
proved perfectly hardy in the neighborhood of New 
York, adding, ‘‘ How far north of this it can be plant- 
ed with safety we are unable to say, but it is worth while 
to experiment with it wherever the winters are not un- 
usually severe.” A subscriber in Jersey City wishes to 
know if the tree will be hardy when reared on the Hud- 
gon River. Our own trees, planted in Bergen County, 
New Jersey, ten miles from New York, in 1870, on the 
banks of the Passaic River, have made a strong and 
healthy growth, while they have no protection whatever; 
though some of the intervening winters have been 
very severe, not a shoot or twig of the trees have been 
injured in the slightest. Reiterating what we said last 
month, we cannot speak for the regions north of this, 
but we recommend our subscribers to try an experiment 
with these beautiful trees where the winters are not 
unusually severe. 
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Bogus Butter in Pennsylvania. — Penn. 
sylvania is a State that has long been famous for 
the high excellence of its butter, and we are glad to ob- 
serve that some of its farmers are moving against the 
manufactureof oleomargarine and other forms of grease, 
to be sold instead of butter. At the May monthly meet- 
ing of the Berks County Agricultural Society, the fol- 
lowing resolution was offered : 

‘*Resorvep, That it is the sense of this meeting that 
the legislature of Pennsylvania should pass a law pro- 
hibiting the manufacture of imitation butter.” 

After a very free discussion, in which the makers and 
sellers of bogus butter were told some very homely 
truths, the resolution was passed unanimously. Let 
farmers in all parts of the country speak out in a similar 
manner. They owe it to themselves, and to all consum- 
ers of butter, whether in city or in country, 
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See page 219, May number. 
Cc. C. CUMMINGS, 88 Dey Street, New Yorx. 


NCLO-SWISS 
CONDENSED MILK, 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 




















@ FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of our 
SEMI-MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL 

TU RE, with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
ments in Hives, Honey Extractors, Comb Founda- 
tion, Section Honey Boxes, all books and journals, 
and everything pertaining to Bee Culture. Paper Patent- 
ed. Simply send your address on a postal card, written 
plainly, to A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 





ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN’S SHOES 
with the 
TRADE 


A.S.1T.C9 


MARK 


BLACK TIP ON THEM, will convince 
Parents of their VALUE. 


The Latest Improvement 


— I N— 


TRACTION HIS. 


Send for Descriptive Circular of Traction Engines, also 
Portable Agricultural and Stationary Engines, manufac- 
tured by Ww oop. TABER & MORSE, 

Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y 


WOMAN'S 


RIGHTS ASSURED 


in the use of JamES Py e's justly 
celebrated 


PEARLINE. 


No article of modern times has 
accomplished so much to simplify 
and expedite the work of the house- 
hold laundry, with such attractive 
results. 

Look out for the legion of imi- 
tations, that have no merit in com- 
parison with PEARLINE. 
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STANDARD THERMOMETERS. 


SIZES OF DIALS, 
5 & 8 inches. 


ACCURATE AND LEGIBLE. 


Standard Thermometer Co, 
Peabody, | Mass. 







General Agents: 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALE 
° HOUSES, 

In the principal cities of the 
United States. 


Cornell University 


Courses Leading to Degrees. 


Agriculture, Analytical Chemistry, 
Arts, Architecture, 
History &  -litical Science, Selnune, History, 





Literatu~e, i 

Philosopuy, Civil Engineering, 
Science and Letters, Electrical Engineering, 
Chemistry and Physics, Mathematics, 


Mechanic Arts. 

To regular students in Agriculture, instruction is free. 
Entrante Examinations Begin at 9 A. M., June 
15, and Sept. 15, 1885. For the DNIVERSITY 
REGISTER, giving full information respecting admis- 
sion, free scholarships, fellowships, expenses, etc., address 

TREASURER UF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
| : 


ASBESTOS 








LIQUIDPAINTS 


These are in every respect strictly first-class Paints, 
composed of pure linseed oil and the highest grade of pig- 
ments, combined by processes exclusively our own. 1ey 
are unequalled by any in richness and permanency of color, 
and are the most durable and economical paints ever pro- 
duced for general structural Ha oses. Sample sheets, 
and po fy “STRUCTU DECOR TION,’’ 
free, by mail. 


Strictly Pure Colors in Oil, Varnishes, &c. 


ROOF, CAR, AND BRIDGE PAINTS. 


In various colors for outbuildings, barns, fences, and for 
iron and rough woodwork. 


High praise from a high quarter. 

The American Agriculturist of April, 1885, says: 

“Rarely does the American Agriculturist editorially allude 
to the virtues of the various articles advertised from time 
to time in its pages. The fact of this or that thing being 
admitted to our columns we desire to be regarded as 
prima-facie evidence that it is good. We however take 
great pleasure in recommending our readers to buy the 
Asbestos liquid paints, because we have from year to year 
thoroughly tested them and found them to be all and more 
than all they are recommended to be. The Asbestos liquid 
paints are made from the best and purest materials, com- 
bined on different principles from any other liquid’or mixed 
paints. The best linseed oil and the best pigments are 
employed in their manufacture. The H. W. Johns Manu- 
facturing Co., who manufacture Asbestos Roofing, etc., 
have branch houses in Philadelphia, Chicago and London.” 

When sending for ** Structural Decoration,”’’ please 
mention the American Agriculturist. 

Genuine Asbestos Roofing, Asbestos Steam Pipe and 
Boiler Coverings, Piston Rod and Wick Packing, Mill-Board, 


Building Felt, + alas Paints, Plastic Stove-Lining, Ce- 
ments, Coatings, 


Send for Full eaeioa Catalogue, Samples, etc., etc. 


H. W. JOHNS Manufacturing Company, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


17% Randolph St., cures: 17 North 4th 8t., Philadelphia; 
*Billiter House, London. 





“Red TinTag” Binder Twine 


For SELF-BINDING HARVESTER MACHINES. 
Made by L. WATERBURY & CO., Offices, 139 & 141 Front St., New York. 


ALSO, LARGEST PRODUCERS OF CORDAGE AND BAGGING — MANILA PAPER. 


Annual Product, Forty-six Million Pounds (46,000,000 Ibs.). 
See page 218, May number of American Agriculturist, Article: “‘ The Use of Twine for Binding Grain.’’ 








SUMMARY OF 
Fortieth Annual Report 


OF THE 


New-York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. - 

















Premium Receipts...............seeeeee+ $11,268,850.76 
Interest Receipts.................00e ons 2,971 624.68 
Total Income.................00.0++ $14,240,475.39 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Paid Death-claims..............00s0+8 Sig $2,257,175.79 
“ Endowments; :..... ..cccceseceses 873,808.50 
“ Annuities, Dividends, and Surren- 
GOP WAIOEB. 5... sensddesecennaicd 36 3,608,970.85 
Total Paid Policy-holders...... $6,734,955,14 
New Policies issued...........c....s00ee 17,463 
New Insurance written.............+..++ $61,484,550 
CONDITION JAN. 1, 1885. 
Cash ASSCES.........0cccsccccscecesess $59,283,753.57 





Surplus,(C ompany’s Standard). . $4,371,014.90 








Surplus by State Standard (estimated). $10,000,000 
Policies in Force. .....scccsserscccsececs . 78,047 
Insurance in FOrce......csssssscceseeess $229,382,586 
Increase in Assets, 1884........ $3,740,850.85 
Death- ies eas. Income 1880, ior 93: ry - 
claims i. 330008, from = 2,7 2.260 8. 
paid 1884, 5) 257,175. Interest b ou (624. 
Cash Assets. poate ss. at risk. 
Jan. 1, 1881, $43,188,985. Jan. 1, 1881, $185,726,916. 
sin ee Sa iis ilaeee 
an. an. 1, * 
Jan. 1 1884, 55,542,902. Jan. 1 ir Bo kee'see. 
Jan. 1 1885, 59,283,753. Jan. 1, 1885, 229, 





The Latest Advance in Life Insurance 


18 THE 


Nou-Forfeiting Limited-Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


New-York Life Insurance Co. 


A Policy combinin ms i Sentanes.o patatmanes 
by the New-York & in 1860, the Privileges and 
Profits of its popular “ Tontine eee Policy.” 


IT FURNISHES— 


1. Term Insurance at low rates, with sur- 
plus accumulations at compound interest, 

2. The privilege of continuing your insur- 
ance at original rates after your Tontine Pe- 
riod expires. 

3. The entire Cash Value of your Policy in 
Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the basis of 
full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of pre=- 
miums, during which time your indemnity 
will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of default 
in payment of premium after three years, by 
the guarantee of a paid-up policy—as 7 
ordinary policies. 





« 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President & Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 2d Vice-President. 

THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


HENRY TUCK, M. D. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., { Medical Directors. 


H. A. APPELIUS, Sup’t of Metropolitan District. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE IN GERMANY, 
18 Charlotten Strasse, Berlin. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE IN FRANCE, 


16 Boulevard des Italiens, : 
Coin de la Rue Le Peletier, Paris. 
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al, WAAL «hb sie’ i) iz als 1, ob 


AY Atle ab 


“HOW THE FARM PAYS” 
% a new work — Farmi of 400 pages, written by 


stent, 





_ hh La ee. Bye bab oe i 

Rade Pie book i on - 
he book is mualled for Table of Contents 

and “Ag ee Somers are making 


from — ae iheWBeeoN a & CO 
¥i Cortlandt St. New York. 





FERTILIZERS, 
—=SEEDS. 


The largest and best assortment of the above, of the 
as also of the most recently improved styles. 
Manufactured and for sale by the 
R. H. ALLEN COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 876. 189 & 191 Water Street, New York City. 


Send for Our New Seed Catalogue, Now Ready. 


THEDINGEE & CONARD CO’S 





diver by mail ay 
eti your choice, all labeled, 
for’ 100 for $12. Also 


ety 
HE VARIETIES 9,3,8 [0 FOR S 1 


quant ter out New Wade: 6 pp 76 pp 
eee a oee CONARD.C 
dire, - a THEE Grove, Chester Ce., 8. 


JOHN SAUL’S CATALOCUE 


OF NEW, RARE AND BEAUTIFUL PLANTS, FOR 1885, 
With a Colored Fiate. 
It is full in really good and beautiful plants, as well as all 
the novelties of merit. 
The rich collection of fine Foliage, and other Greenhouse 
and Hothouse Plants, are well grown and at low prices. 
Free to all my customers; to others, 10 cts; ora plain 
= y grote 
iogue of Seeds, Roses, Orchids, Fruits, etc., gratis. 
JOHN SAUL, Washington, D.C. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


E VINES, strictly pure and ‘first-class, at 

— ee rt the a. new and standard varie- 
oo my List Plants for Country 
Illustrate Descriptive Catalogue free. Address 


H. G. CORNEY,- 5 pnt 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. zs P. R O Ee. 
KALAMAZOO CELERY PLANTS. 


mail, pes fated] » 3 } er 1,000 by express. Bi 
A od on large lo ots. aarente e sate arrival. ¥ 1d 


G. SEOROeR. & BRO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


CABBAGE, grown from “ Puget Sound ” seed, 
7 ots of 10,000 - 22, zo lar, avers or small lots, write 


for terms. Also C ANT 
L& 2 y in BEONARD. ~~ New Jersey. 
5 Cents EACH FOR BEDDING PLANTS, 




















OSES verv low. Send for Catalogue. 
E. S. NIXON & SON, CHarranovaa, Tenn. 
AGEN’ TS WANTED. Wier oid Steady 


AMES E. WHITNEY, Nurseryman, thoobrater, RY. 
SWIFT & MONFORT, MANUF’R’S OF 


HAY CONVEYORS 


DEALERIN FORKS, ROPE, PULLEYS, HOOKS, &C. 
ircul "MILLBEOOK, N. ¥ 








‘STUMP PULLER 





Is now he use in Canada and 
nearly every part of the U. 8. 

LIFTS 20 to 50 TONS. 
Stands on runners, worked by two 
men. § Sizes. ces to 
Circulars free. 


8 BUILDINGS ON FIRE! 








Six of them by the use of three of LEW 
COMBINATION FORCE P » Which Saonet 
to be vicinity. Fora 


eseription ot ape} 
= ity toe. coving ae many other buildings by the use of 
above pump, send for my illustrated catalogue. 4 ayee 
ts all over the B.A 8. who are making $10 to $25 pe ~ f 
agente oe bam I give their name and oadrens | in ca 
will send a comple Pro thes peprece 
, to an any an ation nthe Ua mp 
attachments for making three coinple te and distinct 
ines, made of brass, will throw a good stream of water 
50 to 60 ft., and retails f . Agents wanted every- 
. Send at once for price-list and gg Exery house 
be with one oe these Wwise'c Aadress 
P.C.L Catskill, 


AE 
Asricultural Implements, 










THE 
NEW 





ag ee 








, | judge correct) 
| engravings, 


STRAWBERRY HULLER, 8 7%4.° sae 
A. S. BUNKER, Lawrenee, Mass. 


THE WEEDS MUST 60, 
A 


SAYS THE 
PRICE 


WEED SLAYER. 
$2.° 


Kills weeds dead. Equal 
It will pay for itself 


to five hoes in garden or 
field.—Battle Creek Times. 

every day. — Rural New 
Yorker. 


Sold 100 in 
30 days.—M. 


vonia, 
Wm. Smith, Gardener, etc. 


Worth $25.00 to me.— 
It is light, » strong. and durable. Easy to work. Deliver- 


ed express paid, anywhere in the U. 8. on re- 


ceipt of price. 


CLUBS OF THREE, $5.00. 
Address, Pontiac Novelty Works, Detroit. Mich. 


HAY CARRIER. 
MALLORY TRACKLESS HAY ELEVATOR, 


em in the market for filling a barn with hay. Better than 
track carrier. Easily put up and takendown. Price 
nly five dollars. Warranted to give satisfaction, or money 
refunded. Best hay fork ~ ee market, $3.25. Write for 


catalogue and torme to ay 
RBERT AKER 100 Erie St., Toledo, O. 


WINTER iS THE TIME 


To Put up your Tracks for 


HAY CONVEYORS, 


while the barns are full. You can then do the work your- 
self without the aid of a carpenter, as you require no scaf- 
folding. For circulars and prices of the best Hay Con- 
Me ors, for eitherstraight or curved track, address, J. A. 

OSs, Fultonville, N. Y. State and local agents ywanted. 


TSG CONVEYORS 
FOR DTR ~—_ 


URVE 
STRAIGHT S$ 


Ensila age and Grain Buckets, Post, Floor and 
other Pulleys. hype 7 — running in front of cattie 
upon elevated double rail track. 

Cars running upon same style “track for removing manure 
from Stables. Carriers for handling baled hay or cotton 
and general merchandise, will elevate or lower at any point 
along track. (0 nly carrier in the market that will do it.)— 
Also @ Hand Hoist & Carrier <3 Stores, Warehouses, &c. 
Send for Catalogue. AGENTS WANTE 

J. A. CROSS, Fultonville, N. Y, 

















Does better work, and gives better satisfaction 
cr. barge Carriers for handling Oo stone iron 
r 
ona od oe — circulars, address 


Wie L.SCOTT, Bride ain at tees Co., Nee 


NOYES’ HAYING TOOLS. 


Yor Stacking out in Fields or Mowing away in Barns, 


st 
Carrier. 

Save labor and money; are simple, durable, cost but little. 
No trouble to get over - h ones Pull, or to the end of deep bays. 
Thousands now in use. Pulleys, Floor een ee. 





Send for circular and woos ee tracking barns, 
U. S. Wind Engine & Pump Co.,, Batavia, Kane Co,, Hil, 
Also Manufacturers of oss Caieirated a4 Mollotar. Standc-d 


PLANET JR "yeysue ggeeo 


As lately introduced, has no equal in the world. Its excellent 
workin the field has distanced that of all competitors. It is, 
in sume sections, doing in one passage, the work ot four or 
five old-style implements, and in others superceding the cum- 
bersome and ex are two-horse tones. The ** eeA 

JR?’ HAND g 


are the newest and tte, eens and teiGemeot bein: There 
are 7 distinct tools, each with special merits, no two alike or 
| the same price; all practical and labor-saving. 
Farmer or Gardener fail 1o study up during “the winter 
| evenings our 1885 CATALOGUE, which gives reduced 
prices, careful and exact engravings of these different 
machines, and such descriptions as will enable the reader to 
of their merits. 
ree toall, Correspondence solicited. 






hn | Se EL. ALLEN & CO., catuanine st PRICARCCPaIA Pa, 











Pomping and Geared W: ills, I X 1. Feed Sails, 
—_ Outters, Sheilers, ee Powers, Jacks, Tanks, 
umps, &e. 





























AND WH 





Let no 


Thirty pages and Forty 
ERS, 127 and 129 








CARRIER, HAYING TOOLS. BEST IN USE. 
Prices low. GEO. W. KING, Box 920, 


HAY MARION, 


naan HAY» PRESSES. 


the customer 
eeping theone 























B Pat. Channel Can Creamery, 


Used in Dairies now all over the U.S 

akes more Butter than any other process 
with less ice. We manufacture Churns, But- 
ter Workers, etc. First order at Wholesale 
where we have no Agents. AGENTS WANTED. 
Send for Circulars. 

INCOLN CO., Warren, Mass., 
and Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


DELAWARE Co, CREAMER. 


Greatest 
LABOR SAVING 


Creamer in_the mar- 
~m ket. We 
make a 
to the first 
purchaser in 
every town. It will pay 
you to write at once 











lh 


prices. Address the 


ELAWARECO. 
== CREAMER 








sRenton Harber, 
= Hich. 





(FOR BEST BUTTER) 


| SIMPLEST & BEST. 


BUTTER WORKER! 


Most Effective and Convenient, 
Seven erent Sizes. 


Also Power Workers 
Butter Printers, Shipping Boxes, 24 
&c. Send for ~ ah Ag’ts Wanted @& 


A. H. REID 
26 South 16th Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


SHIPPERS OF | MILK, ATTENTION ! 


WARREN MILK BOTTLES, 


PATENTED MARCH 28d, 1880. 
Adapted for the de- 
livery of Milk in all 
Cities and Towns. 


A Long Needed Want 
at last Supplied. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
ON APPLICATION. 


A. ¥. WHITEMAN. 
A. Ae 
72 Murray St., 
NEW YORK. 


WORLD'S EXPOSITION AT NEW ORLEANS. 


Every Premium for Lou 
Keeping butter, Lot B, Clase 
= was awarded to butter made by the 
Cooley Process. Also First Pree 

mium for Sept. or Oct. butter, 
©} Class 2,and the First Premium 
t for Print Butter. 

Remember the COOLEY has 
@ Patented Proce 

thers imitate construction but 
¥ Cannot use the process, 


i ———m) VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


Bellows Falls, Vermont, 
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WELL ‘BORING, #522 


J ine MACHINERY 
and how to use, is fully illustrated explained and highly recom- 
mended in ‘‘ Amerioan turist,”” Nov, No., 1879, page 465. 
Send for it, Portable, low priced, worked by man, "horse or steam 
power. Needed by farmers ineverycounty, Good business for 
‘Winter or Summer and very profitable, Makes wells in earth or 
rock anywhere, We wantthe names of men that _— wells, 
Send stamp for {llnstrated price list ond terma to Acan 


Pierce Well Excavater Cc, Long Island City, New York, 


Supplied in car-load lots. Acknowl- 
CA N ADA cat dged one of the best fertilizers in 
Unleached hard-wood use. Quality Guaranteed. Correspon- 


A Ss H E Hee NOWELL. & CO., Montreal,Can. 
KEMP'S MANURE SPREADER 

me PULVERIZER 

2) Fy and CART COMBINED. 














Gre cat, 4 

eicultural invention “™ 
4 ofthe Age! Saves 90 percent. of labor, Doubles 
the value of the Manure. Spreads evenly all 
kinds of manure, broadcast or in drill, in one-tenth 
time required by hand. Tilustrated Catalogues free. 






KEMP & BURPEE MF’G O0., Syracuse, N. ¥- 





CHURCH’S 
ish and Potash 


ANALYSIS Per Ct. 
RRs ts Fidei sensseds dudes tesedaheee dss 5.08 
BRO SP ORIG PP iiisnss's wizaves By 
ae seb sibimstnainds Gaeeccen cucssab eet eneoeee 3.58 





CHEMIST, C. A. GOESSMAN. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


JOSEPH CHURCH & CO., 


167 Ibs. per Bag. Tiverton, R. I. 


Worth Knowing. 








Our Metropolitan 
Qur Metropolit and *Complete aah Ber ken $40 
per ton, Send for Pamphlet. 

H. B. GRIFFING, ‘10 Cortland St., New York, 









Guaranteed 


every Mill 





vad 
pt FANNING MILLS - 
al Farm and Warehouse 
MERE, aN im The only Mills that 
RA Eo | are used in all ll parts 
ae, ae ti es fof the clvilized 
ete (ho\.. YS Dir Nwortd. The best 


“7  Millsmade forClean- 



















ing, Screening and 
Crading all kinds of 
- # Grain and Seeds. 
A For circulars, address 
DICKEY & PEASE, Mirs, Racine, Wis. 
[Thisis the firm that makes the famous Cast Iron 
Land Rollers, Feed Bollers, and other Imple- 
ments. Their goods are always first class. 


THE NATIONAL 


et, PLOW 











Is GUARANTEED to be made of first-class mate- 
rial, nicely finished, and warranted to give per- 
fect satisfaction. They are made 0 


PATENT STEELED METAL, 


which is FAR SUPERIOR tochillediron. A serge number 
now in use, and giving ENTIRE SATISFACTION 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


Belcher & Taylor, Agricultural Tool Co. 


Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS, 











stockaringE PQ] ATQ rertiizen. 





The above cut shows the quality of the Potatoes which were exhibited 
last fall at Horticultural Hall, Boston, and took the Premiums which 
were offered for the Largest and Best Yield raised on the STOCK= 


BRIDCE POTATO MANURE: 


lst PRIZE—178 Bushels from 1 Bush. Seed, or 712 -BUSHELS Per Acre. 


On the 26th day of May, 1884, I planted one bushel of 60 Ibs. of the “* Pearl of Savoy ” Potatoes on a new piece 
of ground that had been ploughed the previous fall, the rocks and stumps having been removed from it, and the 
ground thoroughly harrowed and prepared, Stock bridge Potato Manure was drilled in with a machine 
which opened the furrows and mixed the fertilizer with the soil, and left it covered, so that the potato sets did not 
come in contact with the manure. The potatoes were divided very small, so small that some of them failed to grow 
but most of them came up, and made thrifty plants. The rows were threeand one-half feet apart, and sets about 15 
inches inthe rows. The potatoes were cultivated two or three times with a horse-hoe, and once by hand; also 


weeded once by hand, They were dug and drawn to the barn, and carefully weighed and measured, an 


turned out 


10,680 pounds. I send you an average sa “Es of the — showing them to be free from grnbs or rot, and of 


good size. We did not get over a handful of sma 


potatoes out o 


100 bushels, Signed, C. F, THOMPSON. 


Subscribed and sworn to before A. G. Cominés, Justice of the Peace, 


For Pamphlets ask our local agents, or gend to 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., BOSTON and NEW YORK. 








Publi Nale of High Grade Fertilizers. 


OPEN TO JUNE get 
Say on Hostal Card, I want 
mailed by th 


YOU CAN BID BY LETTER!! 
bid on fertilizers, and full information will be 
EXC ELSION FERTILIZER COMPANY, Alliance, Ohio. 









aan Acs 
= opNe 
Prices. 


BOOKWALTER ENGINES 


UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL, 
3 TO 10 HORSE POWER. 
OVER 3,000 IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 
Illustrated Pamphlet sentfree. Address, 
JAMES LEFFEL & C0., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


ATL AS Ayitle 


INDIANAPOLIS, PW e RK S 
NUFACTURERS 0 














STEAM ENGINES 8 BOILERS. 













‘U.S STANDARD 5 T O N 
JON LS 


WAGON SCALES, 


Iron Levers, Stee! Bearings, Brass 
Tare Beam and Beam Box. 


0) SGQQO 


B | iN C H; {MT 0 N JONES be —_ oe ae eee ool free 


Pri 
ada JONES OF F iNORATOR, 
amton, 





Carry Engines and Boilers in Stocl. 
"Vor immediate delivery. 





PORTABLE 


A CORN LY FEED MILLS 


d Cob b Mille, 18 nS RRS 
many work & » Bubr 


ive satisfaction. W. 
See theme to 40 all we class fort 
" wil give a trial of ten days, and if not 
a can be returned at our 
GRINDING MILL 



















STANDARD 


Cane Mills 
For Horse and Steam Power. 
Evaporators 
For fyrup and Sugar. 
Known and Used 


‘ M the World Over: 
We are the sole makers of the Vietor, Creat 


SS 





‘Western, and Niles Cane Mills, of the crane 


and genuine Cook Evaporstan and of 
Automatic Cook Evaporator 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. 


Manufacturers of Steam Engines, Boilers, Ice 
"Mac hinery,and Refrigerating Mach hinery. 











a 


| 
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Life Insurance.—“F. 8.” Yes, by all 
means insure your life for the berfefit of your family, bu; 
do not insure in a worthless company. Many officials of 
Life Insurance Companies of this city, ought now to be 
breaking stone along with other swindlers who have im- 
posed upon the credulity of the unsuspecting, and fleeced 
those in humble circumstances out of their hard earned 
money. There are four or five companies in which you 
can insure with absolute safety, In looking, for example 
at the fortieth annual statement of the New York: Life’ 
we find that its total income for the past fiscal year, was 
fourteen and one-quarter million dollars, while it has 
paid more than six million seven hundred thousand dol- 
lars to policy holders. Its assets have increased nearly 
four million dollars, and its new insurance is sixty-one 
anda half million dollars, Its success is simply marvelous, 


Rubber Roofing.—The Rubber Roofing 
manufactured by the Indiana Paint & Rubber Roofing 
Company of this City and Indianapolis, is warmly rec” 
ommended to us by those who have tried it, both for 
its cheapness and durability. It can be put on with 
rapidity, and we have no hesitation in recommending our 
readers to give this roofing a trial, A small quantity 
will enable one to ascertain whether it suits his purpose. 








Veterinary Colleges.—Let us have them 
in every State in the Union. The one located in this 
city, viz., the American Veterinary College, has been 


remarkably successful. 


Established only about eleven 


years ago, it has a record of over twenty-one thousand pa- 
tients treated. Its graduates number several hundred, 
and it has an able faculty. 
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Zimmerman Fruit¢ Vegetable Evaporator 


Made of Galvanized Iron. 
. Over 16,000 in Use. 


Portable, Economical, Durable and Fire Proof. The pro- 
ducts of this Evaporator are unsurpassed as to quality or 
color, and command the highest price. The racks are made 
of Galvanized Wire Cloth and the Dryer is first-class in 
every particular. Five sizes are made. 

OUR Nos. 1 and 2 are EXCELLENT BAKERS, will bake 
bread in less time than a stove and for roasting meats, roy 
or game can not be excelled. Full J: nstructions how to dry, 
bleach, pack and market the products accompany each z 
machine. Send for illustrated catalogue. Address, 
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CARDS allperfumed, New designs, little beauties, Gold 
Chromo, Verses, Mottoes and Hidden Name, 


with an elegant prize, 10c. Ivory Card Co., Clintonville, Ct. 








Cards no 2alike, name on, 10c., 13 packs $1. Warranted best 


is New Style, Embossed Hidden Name and Chromo Visiting 
sold. Sample Book, 4e, L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
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large; allstyles. Pictures guaranteed, Specia 
inducements. EMPIRE COPYING CO., 381 Canal Street, N.% 


Bro. Jonathan’s Jokes 


80 pages, Illustrated, Sent, 
Postpaid, for Twelve Cents. 


Excelsior Publish'n: House, 29 & 31 BeekmanSt., New York 


ACENTS WANTED 


Illustrated Historical Family Record and 
Album will sell in nearly every home. Write for cir- 
oulers and terms and make $75 to $100 per month. 

istorical Publishing Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
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wanted for the History of Christianity, by 

Abbott. A grand chance. A $4 book at the 

popular ne of $1.75. Liberal terms. The 

religious papers mention it as one of the few great religious 
works of the world. Greater success never known by agents. 


Terms free. STINSON & CO., Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


AGENTS WANTED 


‘OR OUR NEW B&B 


HEROES OF THEBIBLE 


With original articles ies from 1 Leading Divines 
~ the day. Nearly 800 pages. 20 full- 
page engravings. Exclusive territory guaran- 
tee =e Ine mpements | etered energetis 
Age Addre J. HOLMAN & 
is23" ARCH STREET. A hiindelpiia, Pa: 


OLD BOOK CATALOGUE. NOW 
ready. A Grand Collection of Choice Old 
Books, best English editions of standard works, 
magnificently illustrated books, etc., etc., 
purchased from private libraries, and now 
Fa ed at greatly reduced "ead Mailed 
FREE on rene of postal car 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 301-305 Washington St., Boston. 

















CLEARANCE CATA LOGUE OF 


4 NEW BOOKS, Just ready. A special 
list, in which sweeping r eductions are made 
in the prices of standard books, ali new and 
perfect, for the purpose of reducing stock 


after ourannualinventory. A Rare Chance 
jor Private Buyers. Ma led FREE on re- 
ceipt of postal card 
ESTES & LA URIAT, 801-305 Washington St., Boston. 


! Circulars of Standard Works 
Bert h will pay — $75 to $150 
month to ts, One agent 
is wanted in every town. READY "LAWY ae. 
able to everybody; will savei ts cost ten foldif legal advice is ever 
~ uired; contains forms for deeds and mortgages, homestead laws; 
Ils how to obtain government lands; valuable information relative 
to insurance contractsand laws of the several states, wills, and eve! 
conceivableform of document; 688 pages; price $4.75. AMER 
CAN FARMER, —Complete nformation on the following:— = 
treatment of soils, field crops, kitchen garden, the dairy, fruits and 
fruit trees, domestic animals, poultry, bees and silk worms, flowers 
and ornamental trees, rural architecture, scientific operations, dis- 
eases of plants, noxious {fnsects, tables of ready reckoning for 
farmers, Su erbly illustrated, 724 pages. Price $3.50. 
MER’S RECORD AND ACCOUNT T BOOK.—9 1- oxI3 
inches, contains spaces for recording every transaction on the farm; 
shows exactly how much profit is made on each crop and on each ani- 
mal; is completely ruled and has printed headings so that simply 
legible hand-writing is necessary to keep it; besides, there are 154 
tables of information which are worth ten times the cost of the 
Made of very heaviest, extra double, French folio cap paper, ruled 
in blueand red; 166 pages; price $3.00, All three of these books are 
in first-class binding and handsomely printed; they are brought down 
to date and written by well-known authors, ‘therefore, the informa- 
tion in py tm y reliable. The price of the three books is 
$11.25, but during this month they will be sold at $4.50 per set. 





Send your orders at once and if you do not think the books worth 
the cost, you can return them and your money will be refunded. 
C, F, DEMMER, Publisher, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
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HUMBieS 


real bel LE | 
Ue 


tar Drums. 


To a number who have inquired about these, we say, 
Don’t. Do not tamper with your ears yourselves, nor al- 
low any ignorant seller of Ear Drums to doso. Before 
doing anything, have the ear examined by a regular 
surgeon and ascertain what is the matter. Quacks have 
had credit for marvelous cures, for merely removing a 
deposit of indurated wax. In al! cases, whether of the 
ear, or any other organ, first ascertain what is the matter. 


Electrical Belts, 
and other contrivances are frequently inquired abont. 
We have never seen one of these that could be of any 
use electrically. That is, one that could pass any elec- 
tricity into or through the body, or any part of it. We 
do not say that there are none—bnut merely that all those 
we have examined are perfectly useless. 


A New Face for an Old Foe. 

The oldest of frauds is that which proposes to sell 
much bad money for a little good. These chaps have 
presented their circulars in type, lithographed, to appear 
as if written, printed on the type-writer, etc. At last we 
have one written with a pen. Is business dull, and is 
there no money to pay printers’ bills? We advise 
H. Andrews to get blacker ink, a better pen, and then to 
go to writing school, and he may, in time, write so that 
his precious documents can be read. 





Breeding for Sex. 


“Don Diego,” of Canonsburg, Pa., sends us the circu- 
lar of a doctor in Illinois, who proposes “ for ten dollars, 
anda pledge of confidence,” to give instructions in breed- 
ing for sex. The sender of the circular asks us if it is 
not-a humbuz? Tobe able to produce either sex at 
will, would be ofimmense value to the breeders of the 
country. Many have claimed that they could do this, 
but their claims were not supported when tested. Of 
course, we can not say that this Illinois doctor has not 
discovered the method. The probabilities are against 
him, but the modesty of his circular indicates that he be- 
lieves in his own claim. Selling his secret under a “pledge 
of confidence,” (he no doubt means secrecy) will amount 
to very little, as the method will soon get out. In view 
of its importance, Doctor Cox should make his method 
public. If his claim is well founded, he will have world- 
wide fame, and the breeders of the country would gladly 
join in asking Congress to give him a suitable reward. 
Peddling the secret at ten dollars, is belittling the 
discovery. 


Do not Employ a Doctor who Ad- 
vertises Himself. 

There are always in our monthly budget of Hum- 
bug letters, numerous inquiries about medical matters, 
The majority of these would not have been sent if the 
writers had remembered our rule, which we here repeat. 
We would not ourselves employ, nor would we advise 
another to employ a physician who advertises his cures, 
or who warrants to cure. Itmakes no difference if the 
so-called doctor advertises as an individual, as an “ In- 
stitute,” a college, dispensary, or by any other corporate 
name. The chances are that these chaps have no right 
to the title of ** M. D.;” or they may have graduated, but 
failing to secure practice, have resorted to quackery for 
a livelihood. 

Bogus Veterinary Diplomas. 

The demand for veterinary surgeons is rapidly in- 
creasing with the growth of our live stock business. 
Very properly, the veterinary practitioners are surround- 
ing the: profession with strict eafe-guards to keep out 
quacks and frauds who pretend to be cow doctors and 
horse doctors. The great aim of these fellows is to get 
a diploma from some college to frame and hang up for 
their visitors to see. A fellow who dates his letters from 
the Palace Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, offers to confer a 
degree of Doctor of Medicine (M. D.) upon all members, 
and the fee is fifty dollars. It is cheap enough ; but it 








is in violation of the law, and may be dear enough to any, 
foolish man who sends his application and fifty dollars. 


What is a Lottery? 


A lottery is any scheme whereby a person paying in 
money has a chance of drawing out less or more than 
the sum he put in; it does not matter if there are no 
blanks, the fact that the prizes are subject to chance, 
makes it a lottery. When any concern, a ‘“*Bankirg 
Co.,” or any other, cffers any number of premiunis vary- 
ing in amount according to a drawing, and offers to sell 
bonds for five dollars and “the balance payable in 
monthly instalments,” that concern has all the ear- 
marks of a swindle, and is an undoubted lottery, and is 
therefore unlawful. And such schemes are to be severe- 
ly let alone. 


Prolific Salem Corn. 

It is doubtful whether it is Salem or Corn which is 
prolific ; but it is Salem which has been prolific of this 
aileged corn. Two men of Salem, in Oregon, have a 
kind of corn, which they say surpasses every other kind. 
It was procured at considerable expense, and a crop of it 
was raised in 1884. A sample package is very genervus- 
ly offered to every farmer in the United States for sixty 
cents. The next paragraph calls the sample package a 
sack, and ro more than “ two sacks” will be sent to any 
one farmer. Well, that is pretty liberal, for there are 
about five million farmers and they woald require ten 
million ‘‘ sacks,” and if prolific Salem produced all this 
corn, it well deserves the name. “Now is your time,” 
the proprietors of this ‘‘Sale--em” corn say; ‘send 
sixty cents with your order and get a sample package, 
which is sacrificed in ‘ sample sacks’ for this small price, 
and raise twice as much per acre as any other variety 
will produce. Walk in, gentlemen, send in your orders, 
and bind yourselves to sell the crop to me, if I want it,” 
at double the price of common corn. More of the ear- 
marks ! 


The Old, Old Story. 

Country people are always in search of bargains. 
Auction sales in the cities attract a good many farmers, 
who come with their wives to look after bargains in fur- 
niture and horses. They look over the list of auctions 
and find that a gentleman who is about to go to Europe, 
offers his splendid furniture and carpets for sale. Here 
isa chance for bargains. The farmer’s wife takes her 
husband—and his pocket-book—and goes to see the 
handsome furniture sacrificed. Every bid she makes is 
raised by a stout man with a red bottle nose, handsome- 
ly colored and knobbed all over by rum. The lady 
wonders why this man wants every thing she wants, and 
sets her mind on beating him every time—‘“ the nasty, 
red-nosed thing.’’ She gets mad; ‘‘her dander’s up,” 
so to speak, and she gets all she wanted, and a great 
deal more, in spite of the remonstrances of her scared 
hushand. ‘ Well,” she says, ‘‘ Mrs. Jones will open her 
eyes now when:she sees the blue satin parlor set, and 
the best bedroom set, and the gorgeous carpets.’’ The 
good woman finds to her sorrow that the goods never 
were owned by any gentleman gone to Europe, but are 
trashy rubbish, stuck together with glue; the blue satin 
is cotton and fades all out, and the carpets are mere 
“skins.” It is all bogus. This trick is played every 
day, and the red-nosed man is a fraud who never buys 
anything, but makes his living by ‘raising bids’ day 
after day. Avoid all auction rooms and horses which are 
‘the property of a widow whose husband, recently de- 
ceased, was in the trucking trade.” 

THE UNGRATEFUL CITY 

is what the old Roman poet called it, and what was true 
two thousand years ago,is true now, because human 
nature is always thesame. And this is precisely why 
history repeats itself in small things as well as great. If 
a farmer or country dweller goes toa city in search of 
bargains, let him or nis wife always go to a reputable 
store, and never, NEVER, NEVER trust a stranger; or 
he will be sure to find how ungrateful the city is to the 
men who feed it and supply it with business. 


The United States Medicine Com- 
pany. 

This ‘‘ company” has logic on its side. It lays down 
the premise, ‘‘ Every good housekeeper knows how im- 
portant a general house-cleaning is in Spring.’’—‘‘ Jess 
so.”—It, of course, follows that, ‘‘On the same prin- 
ciple every wise, intelligent person knows how impor- 
tant it is to attend properly to purifying the blood and 
cleansing the system in Spring.” You clear out and 
whitewash your cellar in Spring—thercfore you ditto 
your liver. Admitting this, it follows that as Doctor 
D.’s ‘Liver Regulator and Blood Cleanser kills the Root 
of all Diseases,” said ‘Regulator’? is what we must 





take in our Spring bodily house-cleaning. The ingre- 
dients of this medicine are given, and in spite of the 
bad spelling we infer that it must be very “ sarchin’.” 
Among other ingredients it contains Sod. Bicarbone, 
which is the bogus scientific name for Baking or Cook- 
ing Soda. Great is‘larnin," We are glad to learn that 
this ‘‘ Regulator’ is rapidly driving out all the worth- 
less ‘‘ Bitters,’ “Syrups,” ‘ Purifiers,” and ‘* Patent 
Nostrums,” ‘‘ which have been put upon the market by 
inexperienced and obscure persons.”’—When this nos- 
trum drives out all the others, we have only to drive out 
this and the jig will be up. 


Long Loans at Four Per Cent. 


It is a suspicious circumstance that a man of nearly 
the same name as the Medical College chap, and who 
‘**hangs out” at the same Palace Building, Cincinnati, 
offers ‘‘ Long Loans at four per cent interest ; the prin- 
cipal never need be paid as long as the interest is kept 
up. Honest poor men can send six-cents for particn- 
lars,’’ etc., etc. Who would be lonesome for want.of a 
loan of this kind? Six cents is a small sum, but a thou- 
sand times six cents is sixty dollars, a very good income 
for one day. And thousands of letters with six centg in 
each go every day from honest (?) poor men in search of 
a loan that is never to be repaid, and personal security 
Only is required for the interest. Don’t you believe that 
some applicants for these loans think: “‘ Here's a good 
chance to ‘go in’ for a thousand dollars? Personal 
security ain’t anything to be afraid of; let him sue if he 
likes, so long as I get the money.” But this is ‘hot the 
game; it is ‘* heads I win, tails you lose,” although it is 
only six cents. For when you send the six cents, you 
will be informed that if you send two dollars for a year’s 
subscription to a certain newspaper, your name will be 
put down for a loan, and when one hundred thousand 
subscribers have paid, the loans will be made “‘in turn.” 
You must not be in a hurry, only wait yourturn. Anda 
great many two-dollar subscriptions are sent in, but they 
have not reached one hundred thousand yet. And when 
do you think they will ? 


Books You Don’t Want to Buy. 

The circulars of the “ Standard Silver Ware Company.” 
of Boston, have Jong been familiar to us as offering ware 
more or less silvered, the same beifg “ Electro-Silver- 
Plated Ware.’’ Apparently trade in “ Standard Sil ver 
Ware,” has not been as profitable as the ‘‘ Company” 
desired, as they have now added an annex in the shape 
of a ‘* Book Department.”’ 

“RAPID FORTUNES EASILY MADE: 


“The Great Book of money making, gecrets, or five 
hundred ways to get rich when your pockets are empty.” 
This is the title of one of these wonderful :publications, 
If the ‘‘ Company"? will please give us but.one * secret ”’ 
to do this, we will cheerfully forego the four hundred and 
ninety-nine....Then_we have, “The Veritable Black 
Art.” There are numerous sub-titles about ‘‘Witchcraft,” 
“ Magic,” ‘* Ancient and Modern Sorcerers,” etc. When 
we say that it tells “how to make gold out of lead,” is it 
not pardonable to ask, what is their “Silver Ware” 
made of? Among other things, it explains “How to 
call the dead from their graves,’’—but does not ‘‘explain,” 
‘‘will they come when you do call them?” When “it 
tells? ‘‘ How to make a woman to do your will,” we be- 
gin to doubt. Women usually have a ‘will of their own.” 
Then among the books (we do not pretend to give all), 
is one giving somebody’s 

‘CHARMS, SPELLS (Sic /), AND INCANTATIONS,” 

This gives the *‘ moon’s strange influence on children, 
youth and grown folks,” which strikes us as a clever 
thing to do; and much more of the same style. If-the 
ideas of this Company as to what.is sound in plated 
ware, are on a par with its ideas as to what is sound 
among books, it isa legitimate question—what sort of 
stuff do they send out for silver ware? 


Banco Steerers 


still live and thrive. ‘‘ Ah, Mr. Brown, howdo you.do?” 

‘‘ My name is not Brown, it is Green; Samuel Green, of 
Greenville.” ‘‘Beg pardon, Mr. Green, you look like 
my friend Brown; excuse me, sir.” Mr. Green goes 

on a few blocks, his new acquaintance inquiring 

about Greenville. Mr. Green is pumped dry before the 
Bunco man leaves. By and by he gets a good smack on 
the shoulder, and another man calls him by name, and 
claims him as an old friend he knew in Greenville when 
he was a boy. ‘Could never forget Green, oh noi” 
The end of it is, Green is roped into a den; gets intoa 
row is arrested, and it will be in all the papers if he 
doesn’t settle. To avoid troublé, he.submits to be bled. 
A well-known and wealthy farmer was fleeced for more 
than five thousand dollars in this way, to keep the affair 
still, And he was innocent of wrong ; but was very green. 
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Pe One Month More. 
—~<>-—— 

With the last day of June the offers made in our 
great Premium List cease for the present volume. 
There still remains a full month’s time for the 
completion of any lists already begun; or new 
clubs may yet be formed, and a large variety of 
useful articles received without cost, by simply 
procuring the required number of subscriptions to 
the American Agriculturist, and sending the names 
to us. Send immediately for a new Premium List, 
if you have mislaid yours. 


Still Open. 
—p—. 

The American Agriculturist Fam- 
ily Cyclopzedia.—The offer of our Family 
Cyclopedia with the American Agriculturist, is still 
open. We have received responses from atl quar- 
ters, from those who have availed themselves of 
our offer, and who are delighted to receive so 
valuable a gift, having only to pay the postage, in 
connection with this*journal. Will any of our 
readers who have not yet done so, please call the 
attention of their friends to the Cyclopedia and the 
paper, and let them know that upon forwarding 
only $1.65 to the publizhers of the American Agri- 
culturist, they wil] receive both that journal and 
this most valuable work for the family. 





Engraving of General Grant. 


On page 227 of the American Agriculturist for 
May was described the magnificent portrait of 
General Grant, and the Special Premium offers 
made. The offers are still open. 











The American Agriculturist Simple Mi- 
croscope 


fully described in our forty-four page Premium 
List, has been sent out toa very large number of 
our subscribers,and received the highest praise from 
all. This Microscope is manufactured after origi- 
nal designs, by the celebrated Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company, and can be obtained only 
througb us. 

We will present one of these Microscopes, deliv- 
ered free, with the American Agriculturist, post- 
paid, to any new subscriber for 1885, for two dol- 
lars. Any person who is already a subscriber to 
the American Agriculturist, can have one of these 
Microscopes delivered for one dollar and twenty- 
five cents. 


Bound Volumes. 


—<—— 
We can furnish bound copies of the American 


Agriculturist for 1884, and for the previous fifteen 
years at $2.00 per volume ; 30 cents added for post- 


age when sent by mail, 








To Our Friends, 


— >> 

All of our friends who have raised clubs ‘or the 
American Agriculturist this year, will confer a spe- 
cial favor upon the Publishers of the American 
Agriculturist, if they will please see each member 
of the club immediately upon receiving this number 
of our periodical, and ascertain whether or not one 
and all are receiving the periodical satisfactorily. 
We believe we have effectually thwarted all the 
treachery which has been going on for the last 
twelve months against our Subscription List, and 
the American Agriculturist generally. We ask our 
canvassers and club agents to co-operate with us. 





To Correspondents, 
——<—>> 
Please direct all your communications to the 
American Agriculturist, 751 Broadway, New York. 


— 
oo 


The Chicago Plan. 


—p>— 





The work of manufacturing anonymous circulars at 
Chicago, and plying our readers with them, continues. 
Here, however, appears to be a special circular letter, 
designed for OUR canvassers, to which the so-called 
“ Editor and Business Manager” attaches his name. 
The reader can imagine the profound sensation of 
disgust which our Dakota agent experienced, and 
which every other honorable agent must experience 
on receipt of a letter, containing such infamous sug- 
gestions as the following: 

**On Jooking over our Agents’ Record, just now, I am 
sorry to find you have not been able to send any sub- 
scriptions from your place. For the sake of the future, 
Iam anxious to have at least one of your people seeing 
and reading what we are now giving. I know that times 
are hard,and money scarce; but for the sake of the 
fature, may I ask you to kindly make an earnest, 
special effort now to get at least one subscriber. Do 
not mention this low offer. Let the sub- 
scriber think the reduction is yours, on ac- 
count of your having had the paper, or give some 
other reason. Please gratify me, personally, in the 
above request, and much oblige, Yours truly. ——” 


More Anonymous Circulars, 


Our subscribers, canvassers and club agents all over the 
country, are now forwarding us all manner of anonymous 
circulars received by them from Chicago, which aim at 
the circulation and good will of this periodical, as well 
as containing all manner of statements which have not 
a particle of foundation in truth. 

W. A. R. writes us from Mercer Co., Illinois: “ En- 
closed you will find some circulars from Chicago. I have 
wondered how he got my address. I did not send hima 
postal card with my name. This is the fourth year I have 
taken the American Agriculturist, and I like it better 
every number. I have read it ever since 1857. He has 
sent me lots of circulars.’ One of the circular letters for- 
warded us by W. A R., contains the usual clap-trap state- 
ments and expressions of desire to ‘‘renew old ac- 
quaintance.” 

Operating in Nebraska. 

Jesse Webb, one of our old subscribers in Kearney 
Co., Nebraska, sends us still another form of circular 
from the ‘Chicago skipper,” adding: ‘I received the 
enclosed circular in an envelope with ‘special’ printed 
on it, the same as the enclosed. I believe it is a fraud, 
and so send them to you.” 


Covering Dakota. 


F. J. P., one of our subscribers for ten years, in writ- 


ing from Grant Co., Dakota, says: ‘*I have just received 
the enclosed circulars, and now send them to you, though 
you have doubtless received many ench. The circulars 
have been sent to every one of your subscribers that they 
could reach.” 


Trying his Little Game in Westchester 
County, N. Y¥. 


J.B. S. writes from Westchester County that some- 
thing is rotten in our subscription department. He says 
that in subscribing for his son last year he made upa 
fictitious name of two other names, to pleage the boy, 
and the American Agriculturist was sent to his son on 
this name. Now come circulars to his son from Cbica- 
go, and circular letters and copies of a newspaper, all di- 
rected to this fictitious name. J. B. S. adds that this 
name could have been procured only from the subscrip- 
tion list of the American Agriculturist, Why bless your 





soul, J.B.S., so far as the fictitions name of your son hay- 
ing been purloined from this office—the entire subscrip- 
tion lists have been carried off, and all our subscribers, 
new and old, must know where they are by this time. 


Wants a Full Exposure. 


J. M. W., of Cass Co., Mo., wants us to give a “ thor- 
oughly trustworthy account” of the frauds now being 
practiced upon us in Chicago, even if “it takes a whole 
number of the American Agriculturist.”” We donot care 
to devote more space to this matter thanis simply 
necessary to protect our own interests. It is not a pleas- 
ant task, making revelations of fraud and rascality, 
even when done for our own protection. 


Not Yet. 

One of our friends, anewspaper man, who a few years 
ago made Ananias disgorge to a large amount, says that 
he thinks we have sufficiently exposed him, and it would 
be well now to drop the matter. We shall drop the mat- 
ter when our subscription lists are returned, and when 
the offenders ceasé to use the United States mails to ply 
our subscribers with anonymons circulars filled with 
untruths. ‘ 

Curiosities. 

A. H. C., in writing from Cincinnati regarding the 
anonymous circulars which he has received from Chi- 
cago, says: ‘‘I have preserved them as curiosities,” 


The Sackett Plow Victims. 
— pj 

Since the May issue of the American Agriculturist, sev- 
eral more Sackett plow victims have reported to us. The 
number in this city and vicinity who narrowly escaped, is 
legion, but the promoter of the scheme appears to have 
extended his ramifications even beyond our hemisphere. 
For example, here is a letter from way down in Tas. 
mania, Australia: 





Hoparr, 20th March, °85. 
To the Editor American Agriculturist. 

Dear Sir :—In May last, having previously scen the 
advertisement in your columns, I wrote for catalogue of 
the Sackett Plow, and not receiving reply, sent another 
reminder. By the ‘Frisco mail delivered a day or two 
ago, [received a packet of catalogues, one of which I 
enclose, also the letter from ———, as since I sent the! 
letter your notice in Sundry Humbugs does not secm 
at allsatisfactory, and I am quite satisfied to let them 
alone. I was taken with it at first when I saw it adver- 
tised in your paper. I remarked to them in writing my 
surprise in not seeing it continued in the American 
Agriculturist, but had not seen any warning against it. 
Iam writing acknowledging receipt of catalogues, but 
declining anything to do with it unless you can see any 
reason to alter judgment, and note such alteration ina 
future issue. 

I have communicated with several firms who have ad- 
vertised in your paper, and done business with them, 
solely on your recommendation. I have been a sub- 
scriber for many years, and look for your monthly greet- 
ing with much intercst. I send this as a message from 
one of the extremes to which your paper reaches, so 
that you may have one more toadd to the thousands of 
like testimonies you have already received of the value 
placed by your readers on your efforts for their advance- 
ment. With best wishes for your long continued suc- 
cess, believe me, Yours sincerely, 

THomas B. MATHER. 

The description of the Sackett Plow, alluded to 
above, was smuggled into these columns. When the 
fraud was afterward discovered, all allusions to it were 
rigidly excluded from both our reading and advertising 
columns, and the author subsequently retired from the 
American Agriculturist. 





E. P. Roe. 


> 


Rev. E. P. Roe writes us from Cornwall-on-the 
Hudson: “I would now like to add a few personal 
words. As Istated in my last catalogue, I have gone 
out of the plant business, and I should be glad if 
the fact were more generally known. Every mail 
brings solicitations for my advertisement when 
I have nothing to advertise ; also numerous letters 
from fruit-growers and applications for catalogues. 
Please let me state that I have disposed of my 
nursery interests to Mr. H. G. Corney, Cornwall- 
on-the-Hudson, N. Y. My motive forgiving up this 
business was that I might devote all my time to 
literary work. If I should try to reply to ques- 
tions and communications my purpose would he 
defeated. My love of fruit-culture is unabated, 
and since I have been requested to give my views 
from time to time, I hope to comply in brief 
papers like thatin the American Agriculturist for 

une, but I cannot afford the time fora general and 
private correspondence. 










































The Only machine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and ‘Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Cold 
Medals given by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is the 
only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
the United States, for illustration and description in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machine of thiscountry, Catalogue sent free. Address 

MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. 


VICTORIES 
‘Q31VNOINN 





Stony Brook Stup Farm, Prrnoeton, N. J. 
Too much cannot be said in praise of this invaluable 
medicine (Liebig Co.’s Arnicated Extract of Witch Hazel) 
for the horse. I should advise all horse owners to keep it 
constantly on hand. Colonel D. McDANIEL. 








I have used Liebig Co.’s Arnicated Extract of Witch Ha- 
ze] with grand success. JOSIAH H. MACY. 
Harrison (West. Co., N. Y.), Blooded Stock Farm. 


SaRATOGA STABLE Co., N. Y. City, 
690, 692, 694, 696 and 698 Lexington Avenue. i 


It needs only to be tried to be pronounced the very 
superior article which it is. 
Lexineton, Ky. 
It has been used in all of our “ thoroughbred horse” sta- 
bles, and by’all it is pronounced the best lotion for the 
horse which they have ever used, giving almost instantane- 
ous benefit. ABE STRAUSS, 
Lexington Thoroughbred Farm. 








Professor JNO. HEARD, M. R. C. V.8., surgeon to Third 
Avenue Railroad, says it ‘“‘should be in every stablein the 
country.” , 








Be sure to get 


LIEBIG CO”S ARNICATED EXTRACT OF 
WITCH HAZEL. 


BEWARE OF FRAUDS. 








Sold in 50-cent and one dollar sizes, by the half gallon or 
gallon at greatly reduced rates. 





Interesting to the Aged and Infirm. 


Dr. F. G. Cook, of Rockland, Me., a physician of recog- 
nized eminence, writes that “ notwithstanding the fact that 
the Liebig Company’s circulars bear the impress of honesty 
and truthfulness, I had my misgivings, but, after a faithful 
and conscientious trial, I gladly bear testimony in behalf 
of the great value of its Coca Beef Tonic. I prescribed it to 
a lady 85 years old, who was completely broken down with 
the infirmities of years, unable to leave her bed, etc. She, 
soon after taking the tonic, was able to leave her bed, to be 
about the house, and has so far recovered her pristine 
health as to be able to travel a distance of 60 miles on a visit 
to her daughter.”” Liebig Company’s Coca Beef Tonic has 
been imitated. Beware of imposition. Prof. Van Tshudi 
(See “Travels in Peru,” in Astor Library) says: “It is 
conducive to health and longevity. Its use is very beneficial. 
Examples of longevity are numerous among the Indians, 
who from boyhood up have used it. Cases are not infre- 
quent of Indians attaining the great age of 180 years.” The 
Journal of the Royal Society of Vienna, says: “It is re- 
markabie that the Peruvian Indians never suffer from con- 
sumption, and the cause of itis the use of Coca. They also 
never suffer from scrofulosis, skin diseases, rheumatism, 
headaches. They reach a very old age, and frequently pass 
their full century.” Coca Beef Tonic will be found une- 
qualed in all forms of debility, dyspepsia, nervous prostra- 
tion, biliousness, malaria. 








mentee Lud M’f’re Providence R.1. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


FIVE ACRES T00 MUCH. 


A Truthful Elucidation of the Attractions of the Coun- 
try, and a careful consideration of the Question of Profit 
and Loss as involved in Amateur Farming, with much 
Valuable Advice and Instruction to those about pur- 
chasing Larze or Small Placesin the Rural Districts. 
New and Enlarged Edition. 

By Robert Barnwell Reoesevelt, 

Author of “Game Fish of North America, ” “Superior 
Fishing,” *‘ Florida and the Game Water Birds,” etc. 

Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 
Address Publishers AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


751 Broadway, New York. 














By G. NICHOLSON. 


Volume I1., A to E. A Practical and 
Scientific Encyclopedia of Horticulture, 
for Gardeners and Botanists. To be 
complete in three volumes. A Unique 
and Exhaustive Work, in which Practical 
Information and Botanical Classification 
have been brought down to present date. 
The number and beauty of its illustra- 
tions are without a parallel in any book 
on Gardening. Over 2,000 first-class En- 
—- wili be given in the complete 
work. 


Milustrated. Cloth, 4to. 620 Pages. $5.00 
er 


[)istionary of English Names of Plants. 


By WM. MILLER. 
Applied among English-speaking people 
ta bultivated and Wild Plants. ies and 
— English-Latin and Latin-Eng- 
sh. 
Cloth, 8vo. $5.00 
00 


()roamental Gardening for Americans. 


By ELIAS A. LONG, 
Landscape Architect ; Author of ‘The Home Florist.” 


A Treatise on Beautifying Homes, Rural 
Districts, and Cemeteries. The work is 
abundantly illustrated, and the insfruc- 
tions are so plain, that they may be read- 
ily followed. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. $2.00 





lant Life on the Farm. 


By M. T. MASTERS, M.D., F.R.S. 


** Plants are the direct or indirect source 
of all food, and the intelligent cultivator 
who wishes to know about the machinery 
which does the work of convertirg the 
crude materials of the earth into life and 
food, will find here a clear account of 
the work of the plant, without techni- | 
calities.”’ 

Cloth, 12mo. $1.00 


-——~0e— 








Cat % ANY OF THESE BOOKS WILL BE SENT POSTAGE FREE ON RECEIPT OF THE PRICE NAMED. .——2,.. 


he Mustrated Dictionary of Gardening i 














yan! of Agriculture. 


By EMERSON & FLINT. 


| 
| 
For the School. the Farm, and the Fire- | 
side. New edition. Revised by Dr. | 
CHas. A. GOESSMAN. 


Cloth, 22mo. $1.50 
—+oe— 


(jraserty Culture. 


By J. J. WHITE. 
A new and enlarged edition of a work 
on the Natural History, Cultivation and 
Management of the Cranberry. Fifteen 
years have passed since the first edition 
appeared, and the improvements and 
discoveries since made are fully given. 


Tilustrated. Cloth, 12mo. $1.25 


oe 


he Peanut Plant, Its Cultivation and Uses. 


By B. W. JONES, Surry Co., Va. 


A Practical Book, Instructing the Begin- 
ner how to raise good crops of Peanuts. 


Paper Covers. .50 
—_ + 


our Plants. 


By JAMES SHEEHAN. 
Plain and Practical Directions for the 








in the House and in the Garden. 








treatment of Tender and Hardy Plants 
Paper Covers. 40 
| 
. | 
Tt Chrysanthemum. | 
By D. T. FISH. 
Its History, Varieties, Cultivation and | 
Diseases. X 
Illustrated. Paper. 25 
Address, 





rom Home to Home. 

By ALEXANDER STAVELEY HILL, D.C.L., @,C., M.P. 
This New and Elegant Work isa Regard 
of the Personal ence of the Hon. 
Mr. Hillin the Northwest, in the years 
1881, 1882, 1883, and 1884. Beau 
Iilustrated with numerous Autotypes and 
Woodcuts, from Sketches by Mrs. Stave- 
ley Hill, and Photographs by the Author. 

Cloth, Svo. $5.00 


prairie Experiences in Handling Cattle & Sheep 


By MAJOR W. SHEPHERD, R.E. 





Tllustrated. Cloth, 12mo. $1.00 


——++-—_ 


Piy-Fishing for Salmon and Trout. 


By EDW. HAMILTON, M.D. 


Illustrated with Woodcuts, and a Mezzo- 
tint of a Salmon Pool, by Hapen. Print- 
ed on fine Linen Paper. A book which 
will delight every Angler. 


Cloth, 12mo. $1.76 


pe Breaking. 
By GEN. W. N. HUTCHINSON. 


The most expeditious, certain and easy 
method, whether great excellence or onl 
mediocrity be es gre with odds an 
ends for those who love the Dog and 
Gun. Eighth Edition, with Summary of 
Instruction. 

Finely Illustrated. $3.00 


ee 


T Training Instructor. 


For Aquatics, Pedestrianism, Swimming, 
Athletics, Bicycling, etc. 
16mo. .50 


—_+e—_—_ 


(Lottage Houses for Village & Country Homes. 


By S. B. REED, Architect, 
Author of ‘*House Plans for Everybody,” etc, 
With complete Plans and Specifications, 


With over one hundred engravings of 
ae and Plans of Co ghee ”_nttoed 


try Houses, costing from to $5000. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.26 


5 


Bookbinding for Amateurs. 


By W. J. E. CRANE. 
With Description of all Tools and Ap- 
pliances required. 
Mlustrated. $1.25 


yu Rural Catalogue, 
SPRING EDITION. 

80 Pages, Svo., describing over 300 valu- 

able books on Agriculture, Horticulture, 

Architecture, Field Sports, Horses, Cat- 

tle, Sheep, etc., etc. 125 Illustrations. 

Sent on receipt of 6 cents for mailing. 











C portsman’s Companion. 
SPRING EDITION. 


Most elegantly and beautifully illus- 
trated. Forty payes of descriptions of 
standard books for Sportsmen. Sent on 
receipt of 5 cents for mailing. 


ro . 


Cent Free, \ 


NEW EDITION. 
Our beautifully illustrated, 32mo. Cata- 
logue, containing descriptions of three 
hundred of our different publications on 
Out-door Life, will be — to any 
one forwarding by postal his address 
to us, the Publishers, 751 Broadway, N.Y. 


PUBLISHERS AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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THR i BENT CATTLE FASTENING! 


ADJUSTING SWING 
“STAN OHION ! 


be only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
sands in use. Illustrated circular free. Address, 
BROOKS & PARSONS, Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 


mh Lice, all fog.20 Insect Feats, Man; Menge Scab, all Skin 
f} Stamp for = 
9 nen ry to rr wee tere d. 
Re FOR tag hs Reg agg —— 
andottes, r r 40. 

MISS H. WILLS. Bor 413, tea, $2. per 18, B. YY: 


GGS for sale from the best of stock. B. Leghorns, 

— P. ks, wrendptics My Polish, 

= dozen. * Also fowls. TEPHEN GO ' 
Poultry Yards, Owego, Toes Co., x? ¥. 


Gas. Box to hold one dozen. Needed by every 
Farmer who sells Eggs. Box folds flat for Shipment. 
Send for Circular. 


CORNELL & SHELTON, Birmingham, Ct. 


NE MEAL FO Tr RULTEY. 
30 Ib. neat” oe be 1 page, oo © « S800 
lb “ 2.225 200 1b, a os s\e S50 
GRANULATED BONE. 
i es po -AR-4 ~oe - $2.75 


2.00 200 1 b. bb - 5,00 

‘OR RUSHED OYSTER SHELL s. 
si dosean e 88/0 I. Baas oe OO 
Expressly manufactured for fowls from su a pained ieee 
Pure and sweet. Sent by freight on receipt of price. Sam- 
ples, 5 cents. Pine #os cand a Wore Shells same price as 


crushed. 
at Bone Mills, York, Penna. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


‘ cocmge magazine, the oldest, 

» aD ay? i. eriodical de- 
pone ‘entirely oultry ever 
aie Splenda illustrated. 








4 > boxes. 


ryear. Also the American 
Yard, the only weekly 
devoted entirely to pouty. 
Priste nce ws Bot 
papers f or $2. 12 copy 
of both mailed on receipt uf 8 
cents in m postage stamps. 
Address -H, H. STODDARD, Hanrsoxp, Cr. 


THE PERFECT 


HATCHER and BROODER. 








Is the Leading and Standard Appeyarns of the 


World for Hatching and Rais Tye 
simple and easy to manage, ‘Absolutely © hue I Ro. 
self-regulating, and never fails to hatch. 
PERFECT HATCHER CO. 
Klmira, New York. 


sare snd mention Side paper a 


Centennial Incuba- 
tors and Brooders. 
The leading ma- 
chines wor 
the world. Can not 
be surpassed for sim- 
plicity durability 
effect iveness. 
wit — every fer- 
. No com- 
No, sprinkling ogus. | Positively Aut plicated poe eA 
pe ive: utomatic regulation 
ond eo isture. wave: success. Endorsed 
ws the most intelligent tospintd the country, on’t buy 
other. Send 2-cent stamp for illustrated circular to 
CE TENNIAL M’F’G. CO., Box 10, Rye. N. Y. 
Halsted’s Book on Artificial incubation and Incu- 
bators, 135 100 illustrations. The only complete 
work on this subject. Paper covers, so cents. 
We mad for the first time an Incubator for Amateurs— 
The No. & Centennial. Capacity, 50 Eggs; Price, $20. 
Send for Circular. 





HALSTED’S 








the general pu: nce in use. 
It isa strong net-wo k without barbs. 
_— injure stock. It wilt om dogs, pigs, sheep, 
noneg iy & as aol -— horses and cattle. The 
or Gardens, Stock ranges, and 
Railroads. vorun neat, pretty § aie for Lawns, 
Parks, School-lots, and Cemeteries. Covered with 
rust-proof point or made of poe re, as 
preferred. It will last @ life-time. Itis better 
than tt or barbed wire in every respect. 
a it a fair trial ; BS —_ wear itself into favor. 
iedgwick s made of "vrought zon 

pipe and steel wire, defy Pall ene n ligh 
neatness. strength, and durabilit eo 
make the best, cheapest, and easiest working 
all-iron automatic or self-opening gate, 


and the cheap iron_ fences now 
the Boss fe folding poultry y coupes 
late and useful invention, The 


, Cutting Pliers not Post i 
e‘also manufactcre Russell’s excel- 
aS ee for pumping, and Geared 

ask Dealers, or ~ Toa aueaeion nem 

SEDGWICK BROS., Richmond, Ind. 




















FIRE! Tape?” OWELL’ y 
ow mga ‘/F ATENT /, 
Loop / °é OST/ ce 


¥ GABLE AND 7? LG. POWELL 
f° S/ BARB WIRE /53/_ || manacen 
FENGES. / &/ 1539 RACE ST, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








| Thoroughbred Swine. 
PRIZE SHEEP. 


If in want of High Class | 
f Blooded Live Stock at j 
reasonable prices, it les | 
pay you to get our New Iilus- | 
trated Catalogue. MAILED FREE. Address 


JOHNSON & STOKES, Philadelphia, Pa. 








University of the State of New York. 
rican, pnary 


5 Slusifeey elPrpllege. ’ 


141 West 54th &t. NEW YORK CITY. 


The only school in the STATE which has the right to 
grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D. V.S.) 
SESSION 1885-86. 

The regular course of Lectures will commence in October, 
1885. Circular and information can be had on application to 
Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.S., Dean of the Faculty. 








LE GR 
: wa 


iS THE 
BEST. 








THE SPIRIT 


Picture Gallery. 


These are a series of groups printed on heavy card-board 
paper, suitable for ——. each sheet containing from six 
to fifteen ——, which have ap Ss posi during past years 
as supplements to THE SPIRIT, and are now reprinted to fill 
prment public demand. They will be sent ,carefully wrapped, 

post-paid, on receipt of price indicated’ for single 
sheets or in combination with others, but the order for the 
latter must consist of at least three sheets 

The Great Million-Dollar Match. A donble- -page picture 
of Maud 8. and Jay Eye See, represented at the finish of a 
close contest, to her with portraits of Bair and Bither. 
Price 50 cents. In combination, 40 cents. 

Double-page picture of successful thoroughbreds and 
jock ve of 1884, including Pearl Jennings, General Mon- 
roe, Wanda, and. Goano, with portraits of McLaughlin, Mur- 
phy, Hi —— and Meaney. Price 50 cents. In combina- 
tion, 35 cents 
Racing Celebrities of 1883. A double- -page picture, in size 
same as Celebrities of 1884, including Louisette, George 
Kinney, Issaquena, Bob Miles, Drake Carter, and others. 
Price 40 cents. In combination, 25 cents. 

The Vanderbilt Trotters. The great road scene—Mr. Van- 
derbilt driving Lysander and Leander, and Mr. Warren 
driving Small Hepes and Captain Jack. Also, Lady Mac 
and Maud = Size, 22x16%. Price 40 cents. In combina- 
tion 25 cen 
aa Panne of 18838. Price 40 cents. In combination, 

cen 

Famous trotters of 1878. Size, 22x15. Price 40 cents, 
in combination, 25 cents. 

Small Hopes and Lady Mac.an engraving of Wm.H.Vander- 
bilt’s first celebrated roadteam. Size, 16x12. Price 2 cents. 
In combination, 15 cents. 

Anatomy of the Horse. This Skeleton Card is printed 
upon heavy cardboard, suitable for framing, locates every 
important disease to which the horse is liable, and givesa 
complete Seanosis of the same. Price 50 cents.—In com- 
bination, 35 cents 

The entire set will be ~$hegatapames post-paid, for 
$2. Address aul orders 











erimit OF THE TIMES, 
P. O. Box 9: New York City. 





Chester White, Yorkshire, 
Berkshire, and Poland-Chi- 
nas in their purity. ag ny, 
A Mampshire Down, Sou 
Down sheep and Scotch Collie 
= Shepherdsa: oe. Send for 
= cir. and prices. T. Walter & Sons, 
West Chester, Pa. (Come see us.) 














RECORDED PRIZE SWINE. 
Chester Whites (N.C.W.R.), Poland. 
Chinas, and Imported Berkshires, 
HATS Best strains, ~ Pedicres 

With every animal. Strong, health 

atock only. Purity guaranteed. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 

©. H. Warrington, ' Breeder, Box 624, West Chester, Pa. 





Chester White, Berkshire and 
Poland China PIGs, Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch = 
Fox Hounds and 
Sheep and Ponity heey. 1 ond 
e eye by W. GIBBONS « CO., 

West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
‘Send stamp for Circular and Price Lis st. 


ye men, YORKSHIRE, BERKSHIRE, POLAND- 


CHINA and CHESTER WHITE 
PIGS of choicest breeding and fine 
individual merit. Cotswold, South- 
down, and Oxford A nig Sheep and 

~< Lambs. Scotch Colley Shepherd 
= Dogs, and Fancy Poultry. Illustrated 
= Catalogue and prices on application. 
ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jersey Red Pigs. 



















sl2z PER PAIR. 
Not akin. Can be registered if desired. Good Stock; 
None better; Boxed carefully, and shipped with Feed ; 


Safe arrival guaranteed. 
J. S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 





Guernseys and Jerseys. Herd registered, also Thor- 
oughbreds and Grades. young stock for sale. Send stamp 
for circular. T. WALTER & SONS, West Chester, Pa. 


Ritchie’s Safety Attachment 


FOR HORNED AMIMALS, 
Or Bull Conqueror. f 

Pat. April 8, 1884. Entire 
Patent or Territory for 
sale. $5 and $5.50 per set 
Sent to any part of U. s. 
on receiptof price. Circu- 
lar and testimonials sent 
on fe ay cee Enclose 
stamp for Big 5) sédress 

GEO. 















Arrow smith, = Mitine 





A Book for Young Mechanics. 


NYSTROM’S MECHANICS 


A New, Revised, and Greatly Enlarged Edition 
of this valuable handbook is now ready. It has been en- 
larged to the extent of 20' New Pages, 159 Tables, and 251 
Illustrations. ploroces Binding Pocket Book form, $8.50. 
J. B. LiPPINCOT OMPANY, Publishers, 
ws a oe te St., Philadelphia. 


PRAIRIE EXPERIENCES 
HANDLING CATTLE AND SHERP. 


By Maj. W. SIZEPIENRD, R-=. 

A new and popular edition of this valuable work on 
the Management of Herds, and the Cattle Industry of the 
Western Plains, 

THE FIRST EDITION WAS ISSUED AS AN 8vo. AT $3.00. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
_ Priee, post-paid, $1.00 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

The story of the author's travels and experiences with 
men, animals, and various natural obstacles met with in 
his jour — 3 is toldin a simple, straightforward way, 
und apparently without the slightest exaggeration, or 
any attempt to paint a picture in anything wut its true 

colors.— The Sun (New York). 

The author has had active experience, is a quick ob- 
server, and relates what he has seen and learned in an 
entertainins and instructive manner. — Spirit of the 

imes 

Cattle, cow-boys, round-ups. shcep-driving, herders, 
and life on the prairie are the author's theme, about 
which he writes with zest and enthusiasm. -—- Boston 


Journal. k 
It gives hints by which any prospective ranchman 








Cloth, -12moe. 


may profit.--7he Critic. 

Maj. Shepherd has a sharp eye and wields a graphic 
pen, and his observation. of life in the territories of the 
far West are interesting and carry the air of truthful- 


ness. The book is large ly d-voted to stock- raising, and 
is valuable as presenting the latest phases of this vast 
and growing industry. —Springfield Republican. 


Address Publishers AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway, New York. 
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FOR MACHINE SHOPS AND BUILDERS. 


It is desired to utilize an Agricultural Invention of very 
eat utility. For further information apply to Publishers of 
he “ ANZEIGEBLATT,” Penzlin, Mec burg, Ge: 


THE DANA 
CENTRIFUGAL-GOVERNOR 
WINDMILL 


Is the best working and most powerful Wind- 


rmany. 








Fis 







Ie Engine in the world, because it is the only one 
RN which unites the most perfect form of wina- 
\2 wheel with the most perfect method of regu- 
RIAL lation. Geared Mills a specialty. 

PP 4: For Descriptive Circulars apply to 

| a WINDMILL CO., 


Ni THE DANA 


FAIRHAVEN, M 


he ASS., U. 8. A. 
Old Reliable Stover Improved, 


Weare the Sole Owners and Manufacturers § 
of the Stover Pumping Windmills 
for pumping water for Railroads 
Villages, Suburban houses, Lawns, 
Dairies, Brick Yards, Draining, Ir-3™ 
rigating etc., a8 well as Geared 

indmills of all sizes, for running 
Grinders, Shellers, Saws, etc. 
Grinders operated by Pumpin 
Corn and Cob Grinders, 
Cultivators, Harrows, &c. 

FREEPORT MACHINE CO. 
FREEPORT, ILL., U. 8. A 


THE PERKINS’ 


Wind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 


















Also Feed 
Windmills. 
ood Saws, Corn 



















Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 
i instructi ns for erecting sent with the first 
Lt mill. All Wi Mills warranted. 


heya For Circulars and Prices address 
The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 


LEFFEL?S MenOve 


Ihe 


















wie 

om 

The Lightest, Strongest, aE 
and Easiest Regulated Wind Rd 
Engine in the world, Send ge 
for Circulars to the = 
a 


Springfield Machine Co. 


“All Working Parts 
made of Malleable Iron, 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
FIRE AND WATER PROOF. 
COMPLETE For Steep and Flat Roofs. 
R O O F | G Cheap and Durable. 
Send for Cash Price List. 
EMPIRE ROOFING COMPANY, 
257 North 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TIN SHINGLES 


aA | 







See What We “Guarantee, 


1. An absolutely storm-proof roof, that will give four 
times the service of wood, and double that of ordinary 
tin, sheet iron or common slate. 

2. Aroof that will give you protection from the start, as 
it is storm, wind and fire-proof. . 

8 The strongest, most attractive and lightest roof known, 
and which you can put on yourself, 

4. The onty Shingle providing for EXPANSION, CONTRAC- 
TION and other valuable improvements, which will 
not rattle,and yet is cheap in price in comparison 
with others. ’ : 

5. We will guarantee every claim we make for it. 

Address for full particulars, nent 
N. HEET METAL RO ey 
“release: 518-520 Hast 20th St., New York. 
—— 








5 Tal aoe Foes 


The above cut represents laying over rough boards our 


RUBBER [ROOFING 











Costs only $3.25 per Square, 10x10 feet, and will last a lifetime on steep or 
flat roofs. Send for Book Circular, with references and samples, free. 


INDIANA PAINT AND ROOFING: CO., 143 Duane St., New York, and Indianapolis, Ind. 
The following testimonials are a few of the many to be found in our Book Circular: 


We used your Rubber Roofing and Slate Roofing Paint on several large barns, and it has given entire satisfac. 
tion. They make a first-class roof, are cheaper and more easily put on than any material we can get in this section. 
Weare building a barn 200 feet long, and will cover it with your roofing. PALMER & BOWMAN, 

SALTVILLE, Va., Oct. 31, 1884. Saltville Stock Farm. 

(NOTE.—Palmer & Bowman are proprietors of the largest herd of registered Short-Horn Cattle in the world, and are 
rated financially over one million dollars). 


In the spring of 1883, I purchased a quantity of your Rubber Roofing for my Store and Post Office, these buildings 
are situated at an altitude of 10,400 feet above sea level. 

Last winter was one of the most severe ever known in the Rocky Mountains, and I am pleased to state that your 
Roofing withstood the severe test it was subjected to,in a manner entirely satisfactory. For six months it was 
covered with Snow and Ice, to a depth of from two to six feet,and the Roofing is as good as the day it 
was put on. This could not be said of any shingle roof in a country like this, GEO. R. PO. 

oUNT SNEFFLES, Col., Nov. 21, 1884, Miners’ Supplics and General Mdse. 


About one year ago I tried 72 squares of your Rubber Roofing and Paint on my Florida dwelling and stables. 
The past season has been remarkable for the large number of showers and intense heat, the constant alternation of 
which have severely tested my Roofs. I am glad to be able ta report that your material has made a tight and satisfac- 
tory roof, and the indications are that the roof will remain in perfect condition for a long time, 

RocKianD, Me., and Lake GRIFFIN, Fila., Dec. 3, 1884. ? ; DAVIS TILLSON. 

Proprietor of Hurricane Granite Co., Building Granite and Monuments, 








I have used your Rubber Roofing and Slate Roofing Paint for two years | sme on a number of buildings, and am 
very much pleased with them. I tound no difficulty with inexperienced labor in making roofs perfectly tight, and 
the cost of putting it on is very small, this roofing will last well, and be found to be thec a article that can be 
used in this climate. EK. J. LUTTERLOH, 

Crepak Keys, Fla., Nov. 10, 1883. Agent Florida Improvement Company. 


We have used your Rubber Rooting and Slate Roofing Paint on one of our Boiler Sheds, 45 by 70 feet, and find 
them all you haveclaimed. We cheerfully recommend their use to those in_ need of peas and substantial covering 
for large or small buildings. WHITWORTH & 

JEANETTE, La., U.S. A., Oct. 27, 1884. 


I laid a quantity of your Rubber Roofing in the spring of 1883. The winter of ’83 and ’84 with us was very se- 
vere on that class of Roofing, thawing and freezing. The past summer has been very a These extremes in 
temperature are usually fatal to that class of roofing, but since receiving your circular of Oct. 15th, I have madea 
careful examination of the roofs, and find them as perfect as when first laid. I shall not hesitate to use itin the fu- 


ture, and shall recommend it to others. G. NER, 
ANDREWS, Ind., Nev. 20, 1884. Proprietor of Andrews Planing Mill. 


Having used 14,000 feet of your Rubber Roofing, and 100 gallons Slate Roofing Paint, we can testify as to their 
good qualities. We'll use large quantities in the spring. . B. LOLD & SON, 
SINCLAIRVILLE, N, Y., Nov. 3, 1884. Importers and Breeders of Thoroughbred Holstein Cattle. 


I have not much tosay about the Rubber Roofing, only that it lays yet, just asI put it on three years ago, and 
the Paint sticks well wherever it gets. I would like 25 squares more 3 ply. to cover over an old shingle roof, 
ARLINGTON, O., Nov. 10, 1884. (Signed) PETER TRAUCHT, Ohio Dutch Farmer, 


Your Rubber Roofing is just the thing for this country; more especially for stock shelter than oavaine else, for 
the wind will not go through it ; besides it is cheap, and nothing is going to eat it, Your Slate Roofing Paint is just 
the “hing for new of old shingle Roofs ; I painted a very flat roof this spring that leaked bn the Paint stopped 
the leaks and appears now to be as hard as iron. JOHN M. FAGAN, 
Sprine Hut, Ia., Nov. 17, 1884. 


We used quite an amount of your Rubber Roofing and Slate Paint in 1883, have not a single leak ; consider it the 
most speedy roof laid, and very daratie. We do Slate and Tin Roofing, and have less trouble with your Rubber and 
Slate Paint Roofs, than any one we put on, KNIGHT & CRID: 

GREENFIELD, Ind., Nov. 17, 1884. Stoves, Tinware, &c. 


T have used your Rubber Roofing and am well pleased with it, for it does not ex on ~~ contract with heat or 


cold as metal roofs do, is more easily and quickly put on, and cheaper. 
Rice’s LanpIne@, Pa., Nov. 3, 1884. f Farmer and Stock Raiser. 


Your Rubber Roofing is on my buildings. I am recommending it to my neighbors, for I think it isa 
im, . . ‘ I. C. SCHRECKENGOST. 
PUTNEYVILLE, Pa., Nov. 3, 1884. Farmer. 


Iused your Slate Roofing Paint on my roof over one year ago, and it has saved me a new roof, 
Surrazont, Pa., Nov. 4, 1 : W. F. ORMSBY, Farmer. 


Ihave thoroughly tested your Temporary Rubber Roofing, and find it is exactly as you describe it; a perfectly 
water-proof and napeeet aateetel, ond taking into account the rapidity with which it can be applied, the number 
of years it will last, and the ease with which it can be transferred from one building to another, I can safely say it is 
the cheapest article of that kind on the market. We used 18,000 feet. J. C. FORSYTH, Supr., 

Camps, TELFAIR Co., Ga., Oct. 29, 1884. Georgia Land and Lumber Co, 


T have used your roofing exclusively on all new buildings erected on my stock farm at this place, and it has given 
entire eatisfaction. It is - caaily and rapidly applied. requiring no,skilled labor, that I find it better and chea 
than shingles, although I have an abundance of shingle timber, anda shingle saw. Iam nota nativeof W. Va., be 
an invalid naval officer, settled here on account of the excellent climate, Iwas born and brought upin New Y. 
City, where I have seen acres of your Roofing used,and so can positively assure the le here of its durability. 

CaRMEL, Preston Co,, W. Va., Oct. 25, 1884. CHARLES N. GREENLEAF, Stock Farmer. 





co., 
Manufacturers of Cypress Lamber, Shingles, Flooring and Ceiling. 














Farmer. 
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i RMS, ? Mil aes climate, $500 to $2000. 
Profitable and productive. Best of 
aa — d, $20 per acre. Terms eas Good 

‘ K. LANDIS, Vinelan ca: J. 


FLORIDA, 


FARRELL’S LAND OFF ICE, Waldo, Florida. 





STATE MAP AND 





MARYLAND, DELAWARE, VIRGIN 3 
F ARMS: he Florida. Peaches, Truck, Pea 


me HE ENCLISH GARDENER’S KNIFE. 






Hand-forged razor steel blades, a ra if soft or 
flawy Price, post- paid, by mail, 50c.; for $2.00. 
ommon’ Sense” knife with ceiheee budding 
and large blade, $1.00. Prun- 
in Shears, $1. Budding 
knife, 65c, 10c. g uarantees safe 
arrival. Cattle nite, $1. Strong 
2-blade Jack, 50c.; Boy’s 1- blade, 
2c. Illustrated list free, also, 
“How to Use a Razor.” 

Address 


MAHER & GROSH, 


4th St., Toledo, Ohio. 








For Handsomest! Cheapest! Best! 


Iron Roofing, Siding, Ceiling, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Prices of 
CINCINNATI (0.) CORRUGATING CO. 





W. Stout, 60 St. Paul 8t., roars. Oranges Md. 
\ ] IRGIN] A FARMS. Mild climate. 
Cheap Homes. Send for Cir- 

cular. . 0. BLISS, Centralia, Va. 
ORAN GE GROVES Reryining turnishedin the 
clear water harbor pout Terms reasonable. 
~ given. Address L. LLEN, Dunedin, Fla. 


IOWA FARMS FOR SALE. 


At R. R. depot. Well settled township. Choice selections. 
P. V. B. HOES, Kinderhook, N. Y. 








For New Roofs. For Old Roofs. 


ROOFING 


Price low: enpie dy can apply on Steep or Flat surface ; 
materials durable, Fize-proe Write at once for illustrated 
Book. Ind. Paint & Roofing Co., Phila., Pa. 





PléasantaProfitable Homes 


ado One 


Rastern Shore of Virginia. 


LAND CHEAP AND PRODUCTIVE. 


NATURALLY ADAPTED TO FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
Transportation by water and rail unsurpassed in rate and 
rapidity to all large markets. Healthy, mild climate 
Schools and Churches. Abundant living. Oysters and fish 
convenient to all parts. {#~SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
BROWNE, JACOB & C0., Accomack C. H., Va. 


LAST CHANCE 


To obtain Government Lands free—that are suitable 
for general farming and stock raising purposes—before 
change of laws as per bills now pending in Congress. 


320 IN THE DEVILS LAKE, 





e TURTLE MOUNTAIN, 
- And Mouse River Country. 


NORTH AGRE ES hey uy 
DAKOTA Lake, Dakota 


pene 2,000,000 otee a R. R. Lands in Minne- 
at the low price of per acre and upwards. 


Sectional Ma — ca $00 Fe sods 
free to any » Fe gh gee 
Gen’! Pass. few eet, Sei Paul, Minn. and 


Manitoba R. St. Pau, rca 





in the Red River Valley at $3.00 per 
acre is an opportunity for a profitable 
investment that a 


never allows to 
WISE MAN 2" 
the past year a 
large number of actual settlers availed them- 


selves of this liberal offer by the St. Pau, 
MINNEAPOLIS & MANITOBA RalLway Co., 


choice tracts, and com- 
BOUGHT menced improvements. 
The Company has also 
many thousands of acres of choice lands, 


well adapted to Dairy, Live Stock and 
General Farming purposes, from which 


can be selected that can- 
not be excelled in any 
STATE in the UNION. 
FOR PARTICULARS, MAPS, ETC. WRITE TO 
_ + J, B. POWER, Land Com. 
St.Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R'y Co. 
ST.PAUL, ° ° MINN. 


jist xe to secure a first-class Farm 








A book devoted entirely to PLymMoutH 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEGHORNS, ‘another on Brown LEGHORNS. 
a book on curing PouLttry DIsEasEs, and 
another entitled How to FEED FowLs. 
> Either of oe above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 

H. H. STopparpD, Hartford, Ct. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


The “Standard” Galvanized Wire Nettings. 











FOR Garden 
Poultry | Fencing. 
Runs, Vine 

Fish Training. 
Ponds. Lawn 
Aviaries. ‘ TRADE MARK. Fencing. 


The ** Success’? Hatcher. The simplest and_best 
inthe market. How to raise Poultry, Pigeons, Birds, Dogs, 
&c.,and make it profitable. Designs of Poultry Houses, 
Dog Kennels, &c. Poultry and Dog fixtures of all kinds. 
Hew to adorn the Garden and Lawn. Fencing of all kinds. 
Illustrated Catalogue, quarto size, 84 pp., containing above 
information, and much more, sent on aor of 15 cents. 


yaidress, BROCKNER &. EVAN 
M'f’r’s and importers, 422 West Sirtet, N. Y. City. 


“The McMillan Pants.” 





























Beautiful & Lasting f RNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS. &c. 


‘Stained 





SUBSTITUTE 


AT = COST. Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 


W. C.YOUNG “Sritibecraia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Patchwork. 


We have received an excellent assortment of rich novel- 
ties in fancy figured Silks and Satins cut into blocks 
measuring 44 by 4, especially adapted to patchwork. 

To those wishing to secure the entire line offered we have 
arranged packages numbered 1, 2, and 3, the former con- 
tainiag 20 pieces of plain and brocaded Satins, the second 14 
pieces worked embroidered Satins of handsome design, and 
the third 10 pieces of beautiful and novel embroidered 
comie figures. 

To all parts of the United States we forward, upon receipt 
of One Dollar, any one of the packages described, and fur- 
nish also to those ordering the Three Dollars’ worth an in- 
structive book giving valuable information and cuts upon 
patchwork. Orders filled promptly in the order received. 
Mention the American Agriculturist. Address 


James {i} Greery & [o., 
Broadway & {1th St., New York City. 








=HEAVY WEIGHT, ALL WOOL.=— 
¢~__SENT FREE BY MAIL FOR 


$2.50 PER PAIR. 


eee i Mat 





Send Your Address on a Postal Card, and we 
will send You Samples to Select from. 


LAWRENCE, WEBSTER & CO., Malone, N. Y. 





American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS, 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 


$1.50 a year (postage included); Single num- 
bers, 15 cents. 


Special Inducements made to Club- 
Raisers and Canvassers, 

All persons desirous of soliciting sub- 
scriptions for the ‘*American Agricul- 
turist’’ will please immediately address 
us for subscription blanks, circulars, and 
other printed matter, 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line ( agate), each insert’on, 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—$1.50 per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion, 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, rans insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 1% cents per lin 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line, 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 
(2 No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 





751 Broadway, New York, 


i 252525 E 














